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YANKEE POWER IN COLOR 


• DOWN THE STRETCH WITH STENGEL 
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it brings you a man’s kind of luxury: the new 
Revere sport shirts that will wash & wear 


No rriiitLer how miiny shirts you have, these new 
sport shirts by Revere are the ones you’ll wear 
most. Just putting them on makes you feel good. 
They 're real men’s shirts, rugged, deep-texiured, 
but soft to the toueh. And the colors arc warm 
and glowing us a log fire. What's more, these new' 
shirts wash by machine at the warm-water setting, 
drip-dry fast, need little if any ironing. 

Credit Acrilan acrylic fiber for making these 
shirts so special. Revere tailors them in a wide 
Variety of stripes, checks, and tartan plaids — all 
so good-looking, you’ll have a hard time limiting 

rUh CHEMSl R.WD 350 l ifili A‘<-, N. S . I • aci 


your choice. Sec them today at your favorite 
men’s store. 


span shins by Revere 

LOOK FOR "HIS MAN-MADE ANIMAL, SYMBOL OF ACRILAN 
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COVER: Mickey MaKTLB Photograph by Arthur Dailey 

Last weekend, as the National League tied itself in pennant 
know, the New York Yankees moved serenely toward the World 
Series. Walking that straight line with Casey Stengel (see page 
69\ was Mighty Mickey, happily over his Babe Ruth record 
jitters and hitting home runs with his old ear1y-.season abandon. 


AckflOwt»dgm«nrt on page SS 

All rWiM feurved iinder 
Inlecullene' end Pin-Amerlcen 
ContldM CoMeeUm. 
Copyrlihl O IKS by Tim* Inc. 


AN SI SPECIAL: THE WORLD SERIES 


• PREVIEW AND THE SPECTACLE OF YANKEE POWER lO 

Robert Creamer and Roy Terrell rate the teame. With photographs of the sluggers In Color 

• SCOUTING REPORTS: YANKS. BUMS, BRAVES AND REDLEGS 17 

Man-by-man evaluations of the American League pennant winners and the hlaiional League scramblers 

• FOOTLOOSE IN THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 23 

Horace Sutton, Rod Van Every and Harry Mayo tell what to do in Brooldyn, Milwaukee, Cincinnati 

• DOWN THE STRETCH WITH CASEY STENGEL 69 

Gerald Holland accompanies 01’ Case in his late-summer drive to the pennant 


THE LEGAL HALF OF THE ILLEGAL WHOLE 

Robert H. Boyle presents a behind-the-scenes report on the men who set th e odds— and those who bel them 

PART II: WHAT HAPPENS TO FOOTBALL PLAYERS? 

Robert Coughlan completes his study of the surprising successes enjoyed by former gridiron stars 

TAHITI: 24 HOURS TO PARADISE 

The world’s dream island is opening to tourists at last. By HORACE SUTTON, with pholog raphs In COLOR 

THE SPORTING LOOK: LOVE THAT LODEN 

A report /rom Bauario »oilh pholi^raphs Color orv n cerloin style lender for /all 

FOOTBALL’S FIRST WEEK: SIX PAGES OF NEWS AND VIEWS 

The top games, the national picture region by reyioK, and Herman Hickman's hot Ups a>id Hunches 


• THE DEPARTMENTS • 

HOTBOX 4 

COMING EVENTS K 


WONDERFUL WORLD 24 
EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 2S 


SCOREBOAR D 
TIP FROM THE TOP 


THE 19TH HOLE 
PAT ON THE BACK 



NEXT WEEK: PRO FOOTBALL PREVIEW 

Action storloB on the first week of the pro season as the Browns, 
the Bears, the Rams and the rest get under way, plus four pages of 
color photographs of the pros at their burly best, scouting reports on 
all 12 teams and Jamas Murray’s analysis of their new problems 


Sports Illustratbo i* publuhtd yetkly bg Time Ine.. at HO N. .VidHigan Am.. CAu<otro ll, lU. Prinltd <n U.S.A. . 
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In the- luxurious new BKirciu KAi r Bonanza you plan 
)()ur own travel schedules, go when and where j’ou want 
to. You cruise at 190 miles-per-hour. Hying up to 1170 
miles nonstop. You're abt)ve the rut of earthbound trafiic 
— in a Beechcraft you relux and Jly! See your Beechcraft 
distributor or dealer — you’ll be pleasantly surprised at 
how easily a beautiful new Bonan^a can be yours. 


Aik about B«0<h<ro<l't loaiing and Financing Plont. DIttribulert litttd bolow, B**ch<roFt distributors ore locoted in 44 foreign countries. For information writ* 

or Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, will supply full details upon request. the Beechcraft Export Soles Deportment, Beech Aircroft Corp , Wichtto I, Konsos. 
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Vxn ( !.,« Ancrtm I, 

P«* ihc Airrrsti Sain I *o . 
OakUnd 
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SerMcr. Inc. Wilmmeirm 

Fkirids- Ixrpec-Urece Atislisn. 
Inc , Miimi 


CenrRie - StHiihcrn Airwx'S 

lUuii.u - liullrr AirpUne 

Indiana .• Kimcoc Turner Arru. 
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MHtiiKaii “ Krariiis Aviilion. 
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Montana — Hutir Arni Sales A 
Nrhraska— LanR Ain raft, 


Sen .Imei — AtlalitH* Atialv.il 
t'orp , Telerlniri. 
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AND BUSINESS, TOO! 


lixtm (lays every year . . . for favorite sporting attractions 
such as the World Series, for new business that is "just 
out of reach*’. These can be yours with a 190-milcs-per- 
hour BhkchCRAKT Bonan/.a. Your sales territory grows, 
life becomes more relaxing, you get ahead of your com* 
petition. No other single-engine airplane can do as much 
for you as the four-place Beechcrakt Bonanza. It's the 
most modern in design, strongest, fastest, quietest, carries 
the most passenger and baggage weight, is most econom* 
ical to operate. In fact, it's unexcelled in every way. Your 
Beechcraft distributor or dealer will show you w'hy the 
beautiful new Bonanza can be the best thing that ever 
happened to you and to your business! And you can buy it 
and Jiy it for as little as iVi cents per seat mile. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 



HOTBOX 


The Question: 

As a Little League champion, 
what is the height of your 
ambition? {Asked at the Little 
J.eogue championship fi^ials 
in Williamsport, Pa.) 


RONALD ORLOWSKI 

Hamlramck iMicli.) 
AU-Slam 


r<l like to be :i base- 
ball player first. But I 
know 1 can’t play base- 
ball all my life so I'm 
Koing to study to he a 
draftsman or a general 
engineer. So after my days in the big leagues 
are over I will have a good profes.sion and 
won’t have to depend on a ballplayer’s 
pen.sion. 



WtLBUR ROBINSON 

iJflauarc ToiniKhip 
iS’.J.) All-Stars 


When I go to college 
I want to study busi- 
ness administration. 
I'm not sure what col- 
lege to go to that 
leaches it, but when I 
grow older I'll bt more advanced and I’ll 
meet people who will advise me. But I want 
to play baseball as long as I can, in high 
school, college and after. 



TOM JORDAN 

Rosirell (WMer.) 
All-Slurs 


Just like my father, 
a bu-seball player and 
rancher. My dad 
caught for the Cleve- 
land Indians, the Chi- 
cago While Sox and 
the old St. Louis Brown.s. I'm just like my 
dad. [Jordan pitched his team to the Little 
League championship and won his own 
game '.l-l, with a thrcMun homer. — ED.l 



STANLEY HARTFORD 

Coltou {Calif.) 
All-Slars 


I'd like to be a big 
league baseball player, 
but 1 want to do some- 
thing else at the .same 
time. Something like 
Stan Musial does. He's 
smart. He saves his money and puls it in a 
restaurant. I could do that and I like to 
cook. Sometimes 1 cook a whole meal for 
the family. 



ROBERT WOOLERY 



('i)lloH (Calif.) 
All-Stars 


A dentist. My uncle is 
a dentist. He tells me 
lhat’.s much better for 
a boy than to play 
baseball for money. So 
1 told him O.K. But 
most of all 1 want to play baseball. If I am 
any good and if dentistry interferes with 
baseball. I'll give up dentistry like Cary 
MiddlecofT did. There’.s a smart guy. 


FERRELL DUNHAM 

liosurll l.V.J/fJ.) 
All-Stars 


I don’t know yet, But 
I would settle for a 
big league ba.sebiill ca- 
reer. I hope to go to 
college and I'll know 
belter then. IDunham 
was voted the outstanding Little Leaguer of 
19.')6 and was awarded a four-year scholar- 
ship to Lycoming College in Williamsport, 
Pa. RD.I 



JIMMY McGLYNN 

I'lipcr Darby (Pa.) 
All-Stars 


Do I have to be any- 
thing but a baseball 
player? Sure, I know. 
It's not smart to dig 
ditches after you’re 
through in baseball. So 
I’ll study mechanical engineering. Two of 
my uncles arc engineers. 1 can be an engi- 
neer in the ofT-season. If I do half as well 
as my uneU*s I'll be O.K. 



FRED SHAPIRO 


DICK COSTELLO 



Drlcivare Toinisbip 
i.V../.) All-Slurs 

^ 5 

f ^[^^ 

It' 

I want to be a baseball 
player, not just a mi- 
nor leaguer, and if 1 
can’t be that I want 

1 to he an electronics en- 
* gineer. I fool around 

^ n 


wiih TV now. I want to learn how to run 
the brain machines. [Shapiro pitched the 
first perfect no-hit game in Little League 
history. ED.) 


Cppcr Darby (Pa.) 
All-Stars 


I haven't made up my 
mind yet. I'm only l‘J, 
you know. First, 1 want 
to have a lot of fun 
right straight through 
college. I hope my 
marks will be good enough for college. My 
folk-s want me to go. There's lime enough 
to think what I want to do after I gel out 


NEXT WEEK: 


flow important is a 
jockey to a horse? 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


S po rtswea r 


ILLUSTRATED 


C ARKFi'I. READERS of our masthead on the following 
page this week will notice under Special Contribu- 
tors a new but familiar name which takes its place first 
on the list. As a .special contributor to Sports Illus- 
trated, Dr. Roger Bannister, now a practicing physi- 
cian and retired from com])etitive running, not only will 
appear from time to time as a columnist in the.se pages 
but in November will join Sports Illustrated’s edito- 
rial team at the Olympic Games. His opening article 
will be part of our special Olympic issue planned for 
November 19. He will then report from Australia on 
the games as they are played. 

The accident of the alphabet which makes Roger 
Bannister first among our .special contributors is prob- 
ably one of the few firsts 
in his career where accident 
has played anything more 
than an incidental role. 

In.stead, Bannister com- 
bined rare purposefulness 
and planning with his pow- 
ers of imagination and phys- 
ical and mental endurance 
to be first to break the mile’s 
four-minute barrier; and the 
.same qualities were discern- 
ible again three months lat- 
er when he finished first in 
the “Mile of the Century’’ at V’ancouver, defeating the 
great John Landy. 

There are other firsts connected with Roger Bannister 
which have a .special meaning for Sports Illustrated. 
The story of the Vancouver mile led off our first issue, 
and no story in the long history of sport could have 
marked the occasion better. At the end of 1954, Spori'S 
Illustrated named its first Sportsman of the Year. It 
had to be Roger Bannister. 

As those who read his autobiography in Sports Il- 
lustrated last year have reason to know, Bannister has 
already .shown the .same qualities in his writing which 
made him a gi*eat runner— keen perception and a sense 
of balance, proportion and humor. 

In the concluding section of his autobiography Ban- 
ntsler wrote: “No one can say, 'You must not run faster 
than this, or jump higher than that.’ The human spirit 
IS indomitable.’’ 

One reason Roger Bannister could write these words 
is that he has proved them. 





Clcmson, Pitts- 
burgh Steclcrs, 1956 pro a1l-st(ir lialf- 
baclc, wears '’Dapper Dan" Lambs- 
wool pullover; a cashmere-smooth 
jantzen blend in 9 all-star colors . . . 
9.95. At leading stores. 




ianizen Inc., Portland S. Oreg 


HARRIS TWEEK 



i ttowuslwccd 

Z HANDWOVtN lil 
I PURE SCOTTISH WOOL i 


pure new 
Scottish wool, 
spun, hand-wove 
and finished 
in the 

Outer Ilebridef 

{Scot land) 


HARRIS TWEED i$ certifi 
genuine by marks on etc 
and labels. Tailors crei 
tnerelrom, garments ind 
tinctive styling and taili 
ing qualities ranging 
$125 in price. 


TIte Harris Tweed Mark is owned and administered 
by The Harris Tweed Association ltd.. London, Engla 
for U. S. inquirtos; 

Suite 801. 110 E. 42nd Street. N. Y. 17. N. 




Delivered More 
in 1913... 

Delivers More Today. . 


MOHAWK 
TRUCK TIKES 

EVERY MOHAWK TRUCK TIRE GUARANTEED IN WRITING 


^ . .. THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 

AKRON. OHIO 

EXPORT DEPT. 350 Wo»l 57lh SI., N»w York, N. Y 



Here’s ivhy 
Alan Ameche 
relaxes in 
Asher Slacks 


.Man Amcclip. star fontball i)layer of 
till? Ralliinorp Colts, kiiow-^ \ nu can't beat 
-\sber Slacks for style, or for value. 

That's wliy .\lan chooses .\slioi' Slacks. 

6.95 lo 22..50 for men: -1.95 to 10.95 for boy 


Write for 
'•How to Sireiili 
Yoiir Wiii cirobe 
Willi .A'lii-r Slarkr” 
anil name of 
yonr iieare-l dealer. 
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ALPAGORA picks you for the Bowl Game 


Enter the Alpagora Foot-Bowl Contest — 
Win a New Year’s Trip-for-Two 
CO the Major Bowl Game of Your Choice! 


How would you like lo spend New Yt.ir's Div in tiie Pick up your oinci.d entry blank and rules at your 

Rose Howl stands!' Or the (iotton. Sugar or Orange Alpagora dealer's. 


Bnw!!’ 

That trip can be ;o.vrt. All you have to do is pick the 
eight teams you think will be playing in these four 
bowl games — and complete the statement "I'd Like 
To Wear an Alpagora Coat To The Bowl Game 
Because " in 25 words tir less. 

If your entry is selected as the winner — you're on 
your way to the bowl, a fabulous weekend at a famous 
hotel ... deluxe air tr.avc-1 co-and-from your bowl city 
... a pair ot pri^e tickets to the game . . . parties, pub- 
licity. presentations' 

CO.NTTST BLG J.NS OCTOBER }. JS'>6 — 
CONTEST ENDS NOVEMBER 15, 1956. 


n'A/Vc \oii'rc there — don't forget to see the 
ii/iignificcnl coUcctiou of Team-Mate Tones /« 
sport coats and outercoats — the most exciting 
new color idea in years — exclusive at your 
Alpagora dealer. 

For name of nearest dealer write; 

Stratbury Manufacturing Company.Galion, Ohio 



ALPAGORA 

EXCLUSlVELV COATMAKERS 
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COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 2S thi 


igh October 7 



Pennsylvania's high-quality 
rubber-constructed athletic 
balls and swim accessories 
score with everyone seeking 
lough, waterproof, long- 
wearing athletic equipment 
at reasonable prices. For your 
own use and for gifts, gel 
Pennsylvania Athletic Prod- 
ucts . . . they are unbeatable. 

PFC-6 Foolball — Ex- 
clusive deep-pebbled 
cover ond tough fabric 

ball-handling and ex- 
ceptionol durability. 




PBC-6 Basketball 
— Tough, scuff-proof 
Grip. Groin cover 
ossures perfecf"feel" 
ond longer life for this 
precision-mode, reg- 
ulation bosketboll, 



Basketball Kil- 
Popular packoge for 
every boy or girl, 
contoins regulation 
size all-steel goal, 
sturdy net and o 
quollty Ponnsylvonio 
bosketboll. 



THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

Pcnnsylvonia Athletic Products Division 
Akrors, Ohio 


• tv -k COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 

ALL TIMES E.D.T. EXCEPT WHERE 
OTHERWISE NOTED 



Baseball 

Brooklyn vs. Pittsburgh (N), Brooklyn. 

St. Louis vs. Milwaukee (N). Si. Louis. 

Boxing 

• Joey Giardellovs. Bobby Boyd, middleweighls, 
Cleveland (10 rds,), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Feelball 

Southern California vs. Oregon St.. Los Angeles. 

Tennis 

Davis Cup play, Amencan-European Interzone 
final, forest Hills, N.Y. (through Sept. 30). 


SATURDAY, SIPTIMMR Vi 


BoseboM 

• New York vs. Boston, New York, 1 :45p.m. (CBS). 
Brooklyn vs. Pittsburgh, Brooklyn, 

Chicago vs. Cincinnali. Chicago. 

St. Louis vs. Milwaukee (N), St. Louis. 

Booting 

Inti. Trophy, unlimited inboards, Elizabeth City, 
N.C. (also Sept. 30). 

Foolboll 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs. VMI, West Point, N.Y. 

Boston U. vs. Massachusetts, Boston. 

Bowdoin vs. Tulls, Brunswick, Me. 

• Colgate vs. Corne'l, Hamilton, N.Y.. 1:45 p.m. 
(NBC*). Men to watch: Colgate’s Guy Martin (22) 
& Cornell’s Erv Roberson (24). 

Columbia vs. Brown, New York. 

Dartmouth vs. New Hampshire, Hanover, N.H. 
Middlebury vs. Wesleyan, Middlebury, Vt. 

Navy vs. William & Mary, Annapolis. 
Pennsylvania vs. Penn SI., Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh vs. Syracuse, Pittsburgh. 

Princeton vs. Rutgers, Princeton, N.J. 

Trinity vs. Williams, Hartford. Conn. 

West Virginia vs. Richmond, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Yale vs. Connecticut. New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas vs. Oklahoma A&M. Little Rock. Ark. 
Baylor vs. Texas Tech, Waco, Texas. 

Honda vs. Clemson, Gainesville. Fla. 

Georgia vs. Florida SI., Athens, Ga. 

Kentucky vs. Mississippi, Memphis. 

Louisiana St. vs. Texas A&M, Baton Rouge. 
Southern Methodist vs. Georgia Tech. Dallas. 
Tennessee vs. Auburn, Birmingham, Ala. 

Tulane vs. Texas, New Orleans. 

Virginia vs. Duke, Charlottesville, Va. 

Wake Forest vs. Maryland, Wake ForesI, N.C. 

WEST 

• Illinois vs. California, Champaign, III., 2:20 p.m. 
(ADC). 

• Indiana vs. Iowa, Bloomington, Ind., 1:15 p.m. 
C.O.T. (NBC*). Men to watch: Indiana's Chick 
Chicowski (13) & Iowa’s Ken Ploen (11). 
Kansas vs. College of Pacific, Lawrence, Kan. 

• Michigan vs. UCLA, Ann Arbor. 11 :15 a.m. P.D.T, 

• (NBC*). Men to watch: Michigan's Ron Kramer 
(87) & UCLA's Doug Bradley (12). 
Noribwestern vs. Iowa St., Evanston, III. 

Ohio St. vs. Nebraska, Columbus. Ohio. 

• Oklahoma vs. North Carolina. Norman, Okla., 
4 p.m. (Mutual). 

Purdue vs. Missouri. Lafayette, Ind. 

Wisconsin vs. Marquette, Madison, Wis. 

FAR WEST 

Colorado vs. Kansas St., Boulder, Col. 

Oregon vs. Idaho, Eugene, Ore. 

Stanford vs. Michigan St., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Washington vs. Minnesota, Seattle. 


Hor«e Racing 

The Woodward, $75,000, 3-yr.-olds& up. I'Am., 
Belmont Pk,, N.Y. 

The Cowdm, $25,000, 2-yr.-olds, 6'A t.. BelmonL 
Pk..N.Y. ' 


SUNDAY, SmEMftgR 80 


Auto Racing 

U.S. Auto Club sprints, Dayton. Ohio. 

U.S. Auto Club stock car racing. Vonelli, Calif. 
NASCAR convertible racing, Asheville-Weaver- 
ville, N.C. 

Foolboll 

(Professional) 

Baltimore vs. Chicago Bears, Baltimore. 

• Chicago Cardinals vs. Cleveland. Chicago, 1 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS*), 

• Green Bay vs. Detroit. Green Bay. Wis., I p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS*). 

Los Angeles vs. Philadelphia. Los Angeles. 

• Pittsburgh vs. Washington, Pittsburgh, 2 p.m. 
(CBS*), 

• San Francisco vs. New York, San Francisco. 1 :30 
p.m. P.S.T. (CBS'). 

Track & Field 

Natl. AAU marathon, Yonkers, N.Y. 



Boxing 

• Tommy Salem vs. Johnny Busso. lightweights 
(10 rds.), St. Nick's. New York, 10p.m. (Du Mont). 

Horse Racing 

The Maskctte Handicap. $25,000, fillies & mares, 
3-yf.-olds & up, 1 m., Belmont Pk., N.Y. 



Horness Racing 

The Shatter Purse, $16,600, 2-yr.-old (rotters, 
Lexington, Ky. 


At, OCTOUR i 


Baseball 

• World Series opener. New York Yankees vs, Na- 

• tional League champion. National League city, 
12 45 p.m, (NBC-TV; Mutual-radio). 


Boxing 

• Jimmy Beechapi vs. Hector Constance, welter- 
weights (10 rds.). Miami Stadium, Fla., 10 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Horse Racing 

The Lawrence Realization, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds, 
1 5.8 m,, Belmont Pk., N.Y. 


■ZiuZSQHSzRB 

Baseboll 

• World Series (second game). New York Yankees 

• vs. National League champion. National League 
city, 12:45 p.m. (NBC-TV; Mutual-radio). 

Olympic boxing trials for lO-slale area, Kansas 
City. Mo. (through Oct. 6). 


ymoAy. octobm a 


Baseball 

• World Series (third game— if Brooklyn is National 

• League champion). Yankee Sladium, New York, 
12:45 p.m. (NBC-TV; Mutual-radio). Open date 
if western club wins in National League. 

Boxing 

• Tony Anthony vs. Clarence Hinnant, light heavy- 
weights (10 rds.). New Capitol Arena. Washing- 
ton, D.C. (NBC). 

Football 

U. of Miami vs. Boston College, Miami (N). 
UCLA vs. Oregon, Los Angeles (N). 
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Baiebatl 

• World Series (third or fourth game; depending on 

• whether Brooklyn or western club wins in NL), 
Yankee Stadium. New York, 12:45 p.m. 
(NBC-TV; Mutual-radio). 

Foelboll 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Amherst vs. Union, Amherst. Mass. 

Army vs. Penn St., West Point. N.Y. 

Bucknell vs. Lehigh, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Connecticut vs. Rutgers, Slorrs, Conn. 

Cornell vs. Navy, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Delaware vs. Lafayette Newark. Del. 

Harvard vs. Tufts. Cambridge, Mass. 

Holy Cross vs. Colgate. Worcester. Mass. 
Maryland vs. Baylor, College Park, Md. 
Muhlenberg vs. Temple. Allentown, Pa. 
Pennsylvania vs. Dartmouth, Philadelphia. 
Princeton vs. Columbia, Princeton, N.J, 

Vermont vs. Maine, Burlington, Vt. 

Williams vs. Colby, Wiiliamstown. Mass. 

Yale vs. Brown. New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. Vanderbilt. Mobile, Ala. 

Auburn vs. Furman. Fuburn, Ala. 

Duke vs. Tennessee, Durham, N.C. 

Florida vs. Kentucky, Gainesville, Fla. 

Georgia vs. Mississippi St,. Athens. Ga. 
Mississippi vs. Houston. Jackson. Miss. 

North Carolina St. vs. Clemson, Raleigh, N.C. 
Rice vs. Louisiana SI., Houston, Texas. 

South Carolina vs. North Carolina, Columbia, S.C. 
Texas vs. West Virginia, Austin. Texas. 

• TCU vs. Arkansas. Fort Worth, Texas, 2:15 C.S.T. 
(NBC*). 

Texas Tech vs. Texas A&M. Dallas, Texas. 
Virginia vs. Wake Forest. Charlottesville, Va. 
William & Mary vs. Boston U., Williamsburg. Va. 
WEST 

Iowa vs. Oregon St.. Iowa City, Iowa. 

Kansas vs. Colorado, Lawrence, Kan. 

Michigan vs, Michigan St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Purdue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missouri vs. SMU. Columbia, Mo. 

Nebraska vs. Iowa St. Lincoln, Neb. 
Northwestern vs. Tulaie, Evanston. III. 

Notre Dame vs. Indiana, South Bend, Ind. 

• Ohio St. vs. Stanford, Columbus, Ohio, 2:50 p.m. 
(ABC*). 

Oklahoma vs. Kansas St., Norman, Okla. 

Wichita vs. Oklahoma A&M, Wichita, Kan. 
Wisconsin vs. Southern California. Madison, Wis. 
FAR WEST 

California vs. Pittsburgh, Berkeley, Calif. 

Idaho vs. Washington St., Moscow, Idaho. 
Washington vs. Illinois. Seattle, Wash. 
(Professionals) 

Baltimore vs. Detroit. Baltimore. 

Philadelphia vs. Washington, Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh vs. Cleveland, Pittsburgh. 

Hor»e Rocing 

Manhattan Handicap. $50,000, 3-yr.-olds S up, 
I ki m., Belmont Pk., N.Y. 

The Matron. $25,000, 2-yr.-old fillies. 6 f., Bel- 
mont Pk.. N.Y. ■ 



Baseball 

• World Senes (fourth or fifth game, depending on 

• NL outcome), Yankee Stadium, New York, 1:45 
p.m. (NBC-TV; Mutual-radio). 

Football 

(Professional) 

• Chicago Cardinals vs. New York. Chicago, 2 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Green Bay vs. Chicago Bears. Green Bay, Wis. 
San Francisco vs. Los Angeles. San Francisco. 

*See local listing 



Get the Point! 
Casual Loom 


is a Varsity Town 
Style Major 
loomed by Ger^' 


l)c suited . . . for cusv-goitig .siiiailiicss ... in an cxelu.sive 
Var.sitN Town Casual Loom. I.ii.vuriou.sly soft. iiii])ortc-<l 
wool yarns arc casually woven in e)C-deligliliiig.. color-rich 
jialterns. Tlic relaxing mood of this kiiidly-lecling tweed is 
carried thru in gloriously coinrortal)le “Straitly” modeling. 

Get Ihh "I.irri.F. liLUF ItOOk' 

of Sporl and Style Info. 

Only 2'| X 4'/ In, wltli I7U iMiic.H of 
(ooth;ill schi-iiulfS, scori-s, spore 
records, fraternUy data, stjle news 
and advice. Cet one tree at store in 
your city th.it sells Varsity Town 

Clothes or send lOc for postaue to .. . jhe H. A. Seinthoimer Co. 

Cincinnoli 2. Ohio 
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COCKY NATIONALS 

Dodgers, Braves and Redlegs were in a riotous fight for the 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


F or a baseball-mad city which had 
boasted loudly each of the past four 
seasons that its Braves would win the 
National League pennant and which 
this year — at long last — had a pretty 
good chance of doing just that, Mil- 
waukee last week suddenly seemed to 
have stopped believing. In the past, 
win or lose, the noble burghers had 
been known to descend upon the air- 
port by the thousands, even in the 
blackest hours of the night, to welcome 
the beloved Braves home. But not at 
one a.m. last Friday, when their heroes 
staggered back from a nightmarish 
road trip on which they had lost half 
of their games and all of their hopeful 
grip on first place. 

Instead of finding cheering multi- 
tudes and brass bands and police es- 
corts on hand to greet them as their 
chartered airliner came in from Pitts- 
burgh, the Braves found only a few 
sleepy wives who weren’t doing any 
cheering at all. There were, needless 
to say, no brass bands. 

There was one cop in the vicinity. 


but he didn’t pick up the Braves’ 
team bus until it was a half mile down 
the road from the airport heading for 
town, and even then he didn’t bother 
to use his siren. He just drove up close, 
leaned out the window of his squad 
car and called over to the bus driver: 
“You’re driving too fast, buddy. Bet- 
ter slow it down or I’ll give you a 
ticket." 

Such was the Braves’ homecoming. 
It was altogether fitting and proper, 
too, in view of the way the Braves’ 
run for the pennant had been jarred to 
a halt. They had led the league by 
three and a half games on Labor Day 
morning: in the next 18 days they lost 
10 of the 18 games they played and 
fell to second, a full game behind 
Brooklyn. No wonder the Milwaukee 
Common Council voted down a pro- 
posal to spend $5,000 of the city’s 
money on a gala pennant celebration. 
(Though the Association of Commerce 
stepped in with an effort of its own to 
raise the money, being careful to point 
out to all prospective contributors that 


the flags and bunting and posters — 
even a 30-foot figure of a Brave— 
would be kept carefully timeless in de- 
sign, just in case the team didn’t make 
it this year, and could be stored 
away “for the day when the pennant 
flag waves over Milwaukee.”) 

But the traffic cop could have served 
as a symbol for Brooklyn, too— indeed, 
as a symbol of the National League 
race. It seemed that every time one 
of the contenders sped away into a live- 
ly winning streak the whistle of de- 
feat was blown. 

For instance, at the moment the law 
threatened the Braves’ ride into town 
the various members of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers were speeding west through 
the Pennsylvania ridges toward Pitts- 
burgh, safe under the protection of a 
one-game lead that was, this late in 
the season, as big and shiny as a po- 
liceman’s badge. They had started 
their run just about the same time the 
Braves started their slump, on Labor 
Day. They had won 11 of 15 games 
(including three out of four from the 
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AND MIGHTY YANKS 

pennant. AM three looked exhausted, yet any one of them could knock over Casey’s Yankees 


and ROY TERRELl. 


Braves and the Cincinnati Redlegsl, 
and they were solidly in first place. 

Then in Pittsburgh Friday night 
the Pirates' Ronnie Kline, mixing a 
fine curve with a startling knuckler, 
stopped not only the Dodgers l)Ut the 
trademarked, copyrighted hero, Sal 
Maglie, and beat Brooklyn 2-1. The 
Braves saw that score in l)ig black 
numbers in Milwaukee in the third 
inning of their game with the Cubs, 
relaxed, almost blew a 5-1 lead but held 
on to win 6-1. Brooklyn’s lead was 
reduced to .002 percentage points. The 
next day, Saturday, the Dodgers, ap- 
pearing a bit disturbed that their fine 
September rush liadn’t given tliem an 
insurmountal)le lead, were stopped 
cold again, this time by a retreafl left- 
handed relief pitcher, Luis Arroyo, 
who had been sent to the minors this 
season not once but twice. He threw^ 
ascrewballal the Dodger right-handers 
and, with the aid of a last -inning burst 
of relief pitching bj’ Bob Friend, beat 
Brooklyn 6-1. On ttie scoreboard in 
Pittsburgh the Braves were losing 2-0 


to Chicago, but it was only the first 
inning and no matter what happened 
the Dodgers were at the moment un- 
deniably in second place. If the Braves 
rallied and won, Brooklyn would be 
mud deep in second. The Brave.s fell 
behind 4-0, but then they did rally, 
finally scored— four times, in fact— to 
tie it up, with the last run coming, 
appropriately, on a ninth-inning homer 
by fiery Johnny Logan. The crowd was 
on its feet and howling, and there 
wa.sii't a Milwaukee rooter within 
miles who doubted that the Braves 
would win this one now. 

Only they didn't. The Cubs scored 
in the top of the 10th, and the Braves 
had stumbled again, back into sec- 
ond place. 

It had gotten to he a very strange 
situation. Optimism rose in either 
camp, not on the wings of faith that 
one’s own team would win so much as 
on the somewliat more reliable feeling 
that the other team would lose. On 
Sunday tliey were both disappointed. 
Both muddled through to victory. 


the Braves over the eighth-place Cubs 
on Bill Bruton’s grand-slam home run, 
the Dodgers over the sixth-place 
Pirates on Duke Snider’s bases-loadetl 
double. In Pittsburgh the Dodgers 
kept a rain-soaked eye on Milwaukee’s 
line on the scoreboard, and in Mil- 
waukee the Braves watched Brooklyn. 

Along about this time everyone be- 
came aware that the Cincinnati Red- 
legs, who had made periodic growling 
rushes at the league lead all summer 
(only to follow the pattern and fall 
fiat on their large faces), were suddenly 
rushing again. They had been killed 
and buried in Brooklyn the weekend 
before, but now they rose from the 
ground with a sweep of four games 
over the Cardinals and were right there, 
only a game and a half behind the dis- 
traught leaders and in a simply mar- 
velous position to fashion a miracle 
and win the pennant. No one with any 
sense believed Cincinnati would really 
pull it off, but neither did anyone witli 
any sense want to give very big odds 
continued on ne.Tt ptiije 
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that the Redlegs wouldn’t, now tliat 
they had regained their pulverizing 
home run touch and were once again 
careening toward a new major league 
home run record. Pv.specially not with 
the way the Braves and the Dodgers 
were pussyfooting along. 

Still, pussyfooting or not, the 
Braves and the Dodgers were in a 
much better position for the pennant 
than the Redlegs. The Dodgers, in 
particular, were in good shape, what 
with their last five games scheduled for 
Ebbets Field, whereas Milwaukee’s 
remaining four games and Cincinnati’s 
final two were away from home. Again, 
the Dodgers were relying on huge Don 
Kewcoinbe, and neither Milwaukee, 
for all its wealth of pitching, nor Cin- 
cinnati had such a reliable pitcher. 
Newcombe’s win over the Pirates was 
his 2fith of the seu-son, more than any 
Dodger pitcher had won in 30 years. 

The Dodgens were in the best posi- 
tion despite the fact that they were 
obviously not the Dodgers they had 
been two, tliree, four, five years before 
and despite the fact that the Braves 
were almost certainly tlie best-manned 
and best-balanced team in the league. 
The Dodgers (with tlie buoyant mem- 
ory of last year’s World Series victory 
over the Yankees bolstering their con- 
fidence! would go into the Series with 
that .same .strange, cheerful calm that 
had marked so much of their play 
through this last month of the .sea.son. 
The Brave.s, on the other hand, were 
an enigma. 

It wasn’t so niucli the pitching or 
the batting or even the games the 
Braves had won and lost. If the mil- 
lions — not only in Milwaukee but all 
across the nation — who have rooted so 
hard all summer for the Braves to 
beat out the Dodgers for the pen- 
nant were finally becoming disen- 
chanted, it wa,s because of the Braves 
theni.seh'es. They werejust goingalong, 
playing the kin<l of baseball they had 
been playing all year, no better and 
no worse, and not getting very excited 
a))oat it at all. 

“Why get excited?’’ said Del Cran- 
dall, the young and usually very seri- 
ous team captain. “Nothing’s any 
different now than it has been since 
the middle of .July. It would be nice if 
you could do something different— get 
a hit every time you went up there or 
make all the plays without a miss — 
but you can’t. (Jetting excited doesn’t 
do any good.’’ 

Manager Fred Haney said .after great 


deliberation: "It is a funny game. And 
this is a funny team.” 

"You’d almost think,” a box-seat 
patron said, "that they didn't care.” 

They do, of course. Any team cares 
about a pennant and the rich gravy of 
a World Series share. But there was the 
strong possibility just the same that 
the Braves didn’t care quite enough. 
They just weren’t acting like cham- 
pions. They hadn't choked up, as so 
many felt they would. But they hadn’t 
soared to any heights either. And in 
the talent-studded National League 
you have to rise to heights to heat 
second-division clubs, because second- 
division clubs in the National League 
throw pitchers at you like Ron Kline 
and Robin Roberts and Sam Jones and 
John Antonelli and Bob Friend. Not 
ju.st good pitchers doing a mechanical 
job, but proud athletes hungry for vic- 
tory over a superior team. Frien<I, sit- 
ting in the Pirate clubhouse sipping on 
a bottle of beer, his warm, round face 
wreathed with smiles after stopping 
the Dodgers with an overpowering in- 
ning of relief pitching, said: "This is 
fun. This is the way it was in the early 
part of the season, wlien we were in 
first place.” 

It was fun for all the Pirates. For 
example, during the season Manager 
Bobby Bragan ordered beer in as a 
treat after double-headers. As the Pi- 
rates came into the final weeks of the 
season and faced few double-headers 
but plenty of games with the pennant 
contenders, Bragan proclaimed there'd 
he beer after every game the Pirates 
won. La.st week Pittsburgh knocked 
over the Braves, then tlie Dodgers, 
then the Dodgers again. After the thir<l 
victory, a Pirate player laughed aloud 
and said, ''.My God. they're out there 
playing for $10,000 and we’re out there 
playing for a bottle of beer.” 

.•\tul relishing it. So much so that 
hard-won victories over teams playing 
for pride and beer were gratefully wel- 
comed by Braves, Dodgers and Red- 
legs. Such solid strength in the second 
division may help to explain why the 
cocky National League is convinced 
that it is superior to the American 
League and why it feels that its pen- 
nant winner, as champion of a better 
league, should he expected to defeat 
the champion of an inferior league. 
Consistently tough opposition, the ar- 
gument goes, will leave the club that 
finally wins the National League title 
well tuned, well tested and unawed 


when it takes the field in the World 
Series against the New York Yankees. 

The Yankees, of course, were com- 
pletely unimpressed by all this. They 
had swept through every problem that 
had confronted them during the sea- 
son with an effortless superiority tliat 
led their followers to assume — as Yan- 
kee followers always assume— that vic- 
tory for New York is inevitable. The 
National League had fine pitchers? 
Weil, what about Pierce and Score 
and Lemon and Brewer and I.ary and 
Hoeft? Don't try to tell a Yankee fan 
that this 22iul pennant came easily he- 
cau.so the opposition was futile. He’ll 
counter with evidence to prove that 
victory was the re.sult of skillful, coura- 
geous pitching by Whitey Ford, John 
Kucksand Tom Sturdivant, and strong, 
timely hitting by nonpareils like Mick- 
ey Mantle and Yogi Berra. 

•Mantle, by all odds the player of the 
year, lent support to tliis argument by 
dramatically hitting his 50th home run 
in the lOlh inning of a thrilling game 
that Ford pitched at Comiskey Park in 
Chicago to clincli the pennant. When 
the batting title he had expected to 
win easily was threatened by Ted \S'il- 
liams, Mantle fought out of a slump, 
picked U|) his hitting pace and forged 
out ahead of Williams again. 

There were others, the craftsmen, 
caught in the attitudes of their trade 
in fine color photographs by Arthur 
Dailey and Hy Peskin on the opposite 
and succeeding pages, who made up a 
hard spine of Yankee strength. An<l 
Uiere was Casey Stengel, whom Leo Du- 
rochcr, in a discussion of major league 
managers, clismi.ssed as a getiiu.s, im- 
plying it was unfair to the otlier man- 
agers to compare them with Stengel. 
Casey (.see Gerohl Hnllaxd'is mt 

paijc 0!>) rode his fine team like an Ed- 
die Arcaro, alert for everything, ready 
for anything, absolutely in command 
of his environment. 

It was diflicult somehow to bring a 
team so well manned and so confound- 
edly sure of itself to the realization 
that it wa.s about to be beaten by a 
better team from a better league. Log- 
ic insisted the Yanks would lose to 
the Nationals, and so did sentiment, 
which always run.s against anything 
so l)latantly successful as the New 
York Yankees. The Yankees <li<ln’t 
l)other to argue. Instead, they wail- 
ed, quietly eying the brawling Nation- 
al League race with just u touch of 
bored disdain. end 


Grim Hank Bauer typifies Yankee determination as, gripping 
bat, he strides to the plate, glaring murderously at the pitcher 
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SERIES CRITIQUE 

An appraisal of team chances In the 1956 World Series, plus 
detailed Scouting Reports on players’ strengths, weaknesses 


PITCHING On paper, Yankee pitching 

stacks up better against 
patchwork Dodger staff and weak Redleg crew 
than it does against Braves’ glittering array of 
fine starters, but, paradoxically, Yankee pitching 
would likely be more effective against Milwaukee. 
Major reason is that Yankee Ace Ford has to start 
in Ebbets Field or Crosley Field, the two smallest 
parks in the majors, where Dodger or Redleg pow- 
er hitters have best chance of creaming him. In 
spacious County Stadium, Ford’s control could be 
used to fox hitters to better advantage. Variety 
pitchers (Kucks, Sturdivant) might bother both 


HITTING Mantle and Berra are the 

only Yankee batters who 
really worry opposition hurlers. Both can’t be 
throttled through an entire Series, but it is possi- 
ble to check the flood of Yankee runs by con- 
centrating on the Martins, McDougalds, Bauers, 
el al., who poke the sacrifice flies and the run- 
scoring grounders and get themselves in scoring 
position for someone else's run-scoring grounder 
or sacrifice fly. The Yanks are good, but Cincin- 
nati’s power is the batting story of 1956: a mur- 
derer’s row of home run sluggers, bounded by 
smart, skillful singles hitters and backed up by a 


FIELDING 'The Yankees are beautifully 

trained: a stupid or careless 
play is rewarded with the rough edge of Stengel’s 
sarcastic tongue, and the sinning player thereafter 
assiduously avoids a similar offense. Yank infield 
is brilliant at second, short, third down through 
the third string. Berra is agile as a middleweight 
behind the plate. And Mantle and Bauer are far- 
ranging, sure-handed, rifle-arm outfielders, First 
base (when it’s Skowron) and left field fall off a 
little. Remarkable Redlegs (oh, how they could 
use Milwaukee’s pitching) generally match Yanks 
in field (if Grammas and Bailey are at third and 


Brooklyn and Cincinnati, but fast-ballers (Turley, 
Larsen) are looked on hungrily by muscular Dodg- 
ers and Reds (the Braves are easier to stifle with 
speed). Braves’ Burdette, Buhl (if they regain mid- 
season effectiveness) and Spahn could stun Yanks. 
Redleg pitching is admittedly weak but Tebbetts’ 
handling gets maximum out of it, and Birdie knows 
the AL. Dodgers gain from fact that MagHe and 
Newcombe start in Ebbets, where top pitching is 
must against Yanks. Secondary Dodger starters 
would be more apt to escape damage in Stadium. 
All three NL clubs have a definite edge over New 
York in relief pitching, which can be vital in Series. 


RATING 


1. MILWAUKEE 

2. BROOKLYN 

3. NEW YORK 

4. CINCINNATI 


muscular bench. Yank pitchers will be in unknown 
country again.st Reds and could be badly hurt. As 
for the Braves, sudden devastating slumps seem 
endemic to Milwaukee, but this is basically a 
soundly balanced hitting team built around three 
extremely formidable bats: Aaron, Mathews, Ad- 
cock. Dodger hitting this season has been operat- 
ing in a slump economy but it’s been far more 
timely really than Dodger hitting traditionally is 
supposed to be. It is still two-thirds raw muscle 
and still utilizes fast, smart base running (Jackie 
Robinson on base is an immediate deterrent to the 
fine art of pitching). 


L CINCINNATI 

2. MILWAUKEE 

3. NEW YORK 

4. BROOKLYN 


catch) with only immobile Kluszewski at first a 
weak spot. But brilliance of McMillan and Tem- 
ple around second base gives Cincy the edge. 
Dodger defense is also very sound, but aging Dodg- 
er fielders (with very notable exceptions of Hodges 
and Reese) are obviously a little slower than of 
yore, a little less likely to make the great last- 
minute catch. (Still, there’s always Sandy Amo- 
ros.) Yank, Cincy, Brooklyn defenses prevent by 
airtight play runs which Milwaukee’s defense al- 
lows because of ordinary first-basing, below-par 
second-basing, uninspired third-basing and occa- 
sionally erratic left-fielding. 


1. CINCINNATI 

2. NEW YORK 

3. BROOKLYN 

4. MILWAUKEE 


THE SUM UP The National League entry 
will have survived a close 
race in a tough league and should not find the 
Yankees as hard to beat as the power and pitching 
they had to overcome. Milwaukee’s pitching su- 
periority gives them a valuable plus, and the clev- 
er Milwaukee batting will not be easy for Yankee 


pitchers to solve the first time out. Nor would the 
Redlegs, whose prowess at bat (and in the field) 
should make up for deficiencies on the mound, be 
any easier. Brooklyn is not as good a bet on paper, 
but an impressive aura of confidence, the presence 
of Maglie, the revived Robinson and the fortui- 
tous scheduling gives Brooklyn the edge too. 


MILWAUKEE 

nevT^rk 

BROOKLYN 
NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 


^ Mickey Mantle steps into pitch an instant before hitting home run 





WHITEV FORD 

Throws I,. Record 19 o. EKA2.o‘J. 
One of the most highly respected 
pitchers in majors; at his l>est in the 
tough game. Seems small, but big 
ugh to throw good fast ball olT ex- 
cellent curve. Ha.s puzzling changeup, 
sound knowledge of hitters. Pitches 
to spot.s. Would rather walk danger- 
ous man than give him fat pitch. Has 
superb pickoIT move to first. 
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^ 1 1 loiio 


JOHNNY KUCKS 

Throjvs R. Record lS-8,ERA.}.tlf . 
Developed into one of league’s be.st 
after only two years of organized ball 
following mediocre 8-7 record as big 
league rookie la.st year. Keeps ball low, 
good speed and excellent curve. 
Control, which hurt him at times in 
has been no problem this year. 
Tall and slender, moves and fields po- 
-sition well. 


THE HITTERS- 






7 MICKEY MANTLE. CF 

Bal.s L-R. .1556 avg. 51 HR. Heir 
apparent to Ruth despite late-season 
slump. Can beat you a dozen ways. 
Tremendous power from either side, 
wonderful speed on bases or in fieUi, 
powerful arm. Will hit it over fence 
or bunt, for hit. Pitch him high and 
fight, .slip in occa.sional curve, move 
hall around and pray. Only 24, this 
is bis fifth World Series. 


8 YOGI BERRA, C 

Bats L. .UOl avg. 29 HR. Prob- 
ably best dutch hitter in the game. 
Smacks vicious line drives toward 
clo.se righi-fieid stands in stadium; 
play him tight around to right. Pitch 
him high and inside, slip fast ball 
acro.s.s on oul.side after setting it up 
but don’t try this often. No. 1 catcher 
in ba-seball; strong arm, never stops 
hustling. 


9 HANK BAUER, RF 

Bats R. .240 avg. 26 HR. Aggres- 
sive, mean competitor with one of 
great arms in ba.seball; don’t run on 
him. Has had bad year average-wise, 
but don’t let that fool you— look at 
bis home-run figures and 93 RBIs; he 
can hit the long ball. Can be fooled 
by a curve, and right-handcr.s can side- 
arm him ellectivcly. Most daring Yan- 
kee base runner. 



TOM STURDIVANT 

Throws R. Record 15-8. ERA 
3.26. Another second-year man whose 
performance was even bigger surprise 
than that of Kuck.s; took up great 
deal of slack left by failure of ^f^De^. 
mott, mediocre showing of I.arsen, 
Turley, Byrne. Has good fast ball that 
moves, tailing away from right-hand 
batter and highly elfoclivc knuckler. 
A real battler. 


OQ TOMMY BYRNE 

^ Throws L. Record 7-:i. ER.A 3.48. 
Early-season illness has left him far 
behind brilliant 16-5 comeback record 
of ’5.5. Still very tough in spots. Ha.s 
good fast bail and curve but big pitch 
is slider. Control, once a problem, is 
goa<l. Sometimes lalk.s to hitters, works 
fast and with great rela.xation; almost 
impossible to rattle. One of baseball’s 
Ix’st hitting pitchers. 




] BILLY MARTIN, 28 

Bats R. .268 avg. 9 HR. This his 
meat; always a scrapper, he .soars to 
the heights in a World Serie.s. Spark- 
plug of Yankee infield, solid defen- 
sive man, sure on double play. Lacks 
real speed but runs bases well, takes 
chances, will steal. Not much power, 
.sprays hit.s to all fields, tough in clutch. 
Likes pitch up high; work ball around 
down low. 


-to GIL McDOUGALD, $$ 

Bats R. .308 avg. 12 HR. After 
playing .second and third, took over 
at short this year as though he owned 
it. Tremendous versatility helps Sten- 
gel maneuver entire Yankee infield. 
Outstanding fast-ball hitter; use fast 
ball only a.s wa.ste pitch, curve him, 
change up, move ball around. Has fair 
power, good speed, runs ba-ses well, 
will bunt and steal. 


H BILL SKOWRON. IB 

Bats R. .306 avg. 21 HR. Packs 
great power to all fields but has hit in 
streaks this year. Casey no longer pla- 
toons him against left-handers. Pitch 
him fast and very tight, try to make 
him chase low one occasionally. Hits 
curve well, murders anything high and 
across outside corner. Only fair de- 
fensively but improving. IJeceptively 
fa.st. 






4 A DON LARSEN 

10 TbnwsK.Uv‘for<n0-r>.FJl\;^.4». 
Very erratic i)Ut tougher than nails 
when right. Big, hard-throwing fast- 
i)iillpr who can overpower the hitler 
i)ut does not tlopend on speed alone: 
has good slider, throws occasi«)nal 
knuckler, this year developed an etTec- 
live change of pace. Temperamental 
and sometimes rattles easily. Very 
goo<i hitter. 



iQ BOB TURLEY 

I w Throws R. Record S-4. RRA 4.t<9. 
Big, strong and powerful but wild. 
Yankees are .still waiting for him to 
live up to potential. Fa-st ball blazes, 
Imt when he begins to aim it in at- 
tempt to gain control, he's easy to hit. 
.Appears to have l<ist confnlence, has 
hatl poor sea.sun. Curve is weak ; needs 
another pilch. Like most Yankee 
pitchers, is good liitter. 



n ENOS SLAUGHTER, LF 

Bats L. .278 avg. 2 HR. In short 
Series, olii (4(1' Country could look 
like a sophomore. Still gets his hits, 
hustles all the time, adc<iuate defen- 
sively if a little slower. Looked great 
in late-season Yankee games and must 
rate ahead of Rookie Siebern, Second- 
year Man Howard. Likes a high pilch 
he can pull but will slap the outside 
pitch to left. Keep ball low. 



G andy carey, sb 

Bats R. .237 avg. 7 HR. flood de- 
fensive infielder with strong arm, one 
of l)est at handling bunts. .At plate 
gets by on determination, and is not 
standout hitter. Will hit to opposite 
field a lot, good on hit-and-run, power 
only fair. Good .stulT down low and 
away will get him out; curve him, use 
changeup. Has fair speed, runs bases 
well, will steal. 



ir JOE COLLINS. IB-OF 

10 Bats L. .229 avg. 7 MR. Not a 
high-average hitter but a very dan- 
gerous one; No. 1 Yankee (linch-hitter 
against right-handers, is famed for 
breaking up tight games. Murders low 
balls. Will probably sec little action 
in outfield, barring injuries, but may 
sub for Skowron. .A magician with the 
glove at first base, less talented de- 
fensively in outfield. 


BOARD OF STRATEGY 



n T CASEY STENGEL made it look ea.sy 
w • as he .sent the Yankees olf fast 
for their seventh pennant under his 
leadership. Still the master juggler, 
Casey plays p«*rcentages all the way. 
Any gambles he make.s arc based on 
sound theory, jsbill dickey handles 
the first-base coaching bo.\, while 2 

FRANKIE CROSETTi sends the runners 

home from third, juim turner is re- 
sponsible for the pitchers. 


THE NEW YORK BENCH gives Stengel the Working room he 
needs. 42 JERRY COLEMAN 'Rl and 20 BILLY HUNTER Ri are 
valuable utility infielders who can play second, short or third. 
32 ELSTON HOWARD ' R), u fair oulfieldiT and good catcher, hits 
with power. 4i bob cerv Hi, a power hitting pinch-hitter, and 
Rookie 36 NORM siebern iL) are adequate outfield replace- 
ments. Infielder 40 TOM CARROLL R'p Catcher 29 CHARLIE 
silvera Ri and Outfielder 39GE0RGE wilson ■ I.) will see little 
action, ss bob grim R'. No. 1 relicv<-r, could start. 28 tom 

MORGAN R ', 30 RIPCOLEMAN ' l.l and 22 MICKEY McDERMOTT 

(L) will l>e used mainly in relief. 


YANKEE STADIUM has Uceul the 
sceneofol World Series games 
since it was built in 1923. So 
vast that no one has ever hit a 
fair ball out of it, the stadi- 
um’s triple-decked stands cast 
trouble.some shadows in the 
late innings. The hitter who 
can pull a ball sharply will find 
the short foul lines to his lik- 
ing but long balls to the spa- 
cious reaches of center field 
are easy outs. 




YANKEE STADIUM 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 





THE PITCHERS 


DON NEWCOMBE 

SQC Throws R, bats L. 

OU Upc. 26-6. KRA 
2.95. The winninge-st 
pileherin majors. Will 
overpower batter with 
fast ball, fool him with 
sharp, down-breaking 
slider, changeup or 
slow curve. Control razor-sharp. Dan- 
gerous at plate, hit.s with real power. 
Looking for first Series win (now 0-3). 


SAL MACLIE 

QR 

Uec. 11-5. ERA 
3.07. Old {39 1 Sal is 
comeback pitcher of 
the year: his work in 
stretch drive was vi- 
tal to Dodgers. Along 
with excellent control 
and knowledge of hitters, has perhaps 
the best curve ball in league. Tireless, 
and a great competitor. 




^1 ThrowsR.batsR. 

Rec. 9-6. ERA 
3.38. Has appeared in 
seven of last 13 Dodger 
World Series games 
and might ea.sily be- 
come Series’ most fa- 
miliar sight stalking in 
from bullpen. Has all requirements of 
good reliever: poise, control and pitches 
(curve and sinker) which break down. 


1 


THE HITTERS 


PEE WEE REESE. SS 

IBats R, throws R. 

.260 avg. 9 HR. 
At 37, -Still a marvel of 
consistent skill; near- 
ly flawless afield, re- 
markable base runner. 
Shrt!wd hitter who can 
hurt you with his pow- 
er on high fast ball. Can hit-and-run, 
bunt for hit, .sacrifice, squeeze. Curve 
him and change up. 


ilM GILLIAM, 2B-LF 

f 1 Q Bats R-L, throws 
13 R..302avg.6HR. 
Insiders’ choice for 
most valuable Dodger 
of year. Switch hitter, 
hits curve well; .set 
him up with curve out- 
side and change, then 
come in with fast ball. A topflight base 
runner and a sometimes brilliant infield- 
er. Only fair in outfield. 



ROV CAMPANELLA. C 

I Bats R, throws R. 
’ .216 avg. 18 HR. 
De.spite sore thumb 
and typical every- 
other-year slump, still 
a pull hitter with great 
power. Death on high 
fast balls; pitch him 
curve outside, move ball around. Very 
quick behind plate, sure receiver, good 
arm. Knows Yankee hitters. 



DUKE SNIDER. Cf 

(Bats L, throws R. 
,287 avg. 39 HR. 
I Strikes out a lot but 
can hit almost any- 
■ thing over the fence. 
I Likes low fast ball 
be.st, but can hit high 
outside pitch with 
power to left. Pitch him high, tight; 
curve low and away. Great fielder with 
strong arm; fast on the bases. 



CARL rURILLO. RF 

e Bat.s R, throw.s R. 

.296 avg. 20 HR. 
Won a lot of games for 
Dodgers with clutch 
hits. Likes fast balls 
but will smack curve 
out.side for extra ba,scs 
to right. Curve him 
low and in.side. In the field appears to 
have slowed down a little but still has 
one of best throwing arms in the gante. 



SANOV AMOROS. LF 

f1 C Bats L, throws L. 

Iw .2.58 avg. 13 HR. 
Despite low average, a 
dangerous hitter with 
real power for his size. 
Verygoodfast-ball hit- 
ler; pitch him break- 
ing stuff inside, an oc- 
casional curve low and away. Not an 
outstanding fielder; although fast and 
quick, not a dangerous base runner. 


iACKIE ROBINSON. }B 

; ^2 Bats R, throws R. 

Part-time player in 
early sea.son but real 
mainstay in stretch 
run; great in clutch. 
Likes breaking stuff, 
I so pitch him fast and 

tight. Bunts like an artust : watch out for 
squeeze. Greatest base runner in ba.se- 
ball; terrorizes pitchers. 


CIL HODGES. IB 

MBats R, throws R. 

.258 avg. 30 HR. 
This wasn’t his best 
year but he can still 
break up the ball 
game. Good fast-ball 
hitter with real pow- 
er, but very weak on 
breaking stutf; curve him low and out- 
side. Good hunter, run.s bases well, a 
genius with the glove around first. 



RANDY JACKSON. }B 

to Bats R, throws R. 

^ .275 avg. 8 HR. 
After fast start, freak 
midseason accident 
cost him chance to re- 
main Dodger regular. 
Now fills in for Robin- 
son, pinch-hita. A good 
infielder with power. Likes first pitch, 
above-average curve-ball hitter. Pilch 
him light, mo%‘e ball around. 


■i 



>' 
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BOARD OF STRATEGY AND RESERVES 


WALTER ALSTON MGR. 

0^ Alston has done 
a remarkable job 
with his aging, slump- 
ing team, although he 
gives much credit to 

n JOE BECKER, pitch- 
ing coach, for mound 
staff's surprising elfeclivones.s. n billv 
HERMAN at third and ji jake pitler at 
first are exceptional baseline coachc.s. 

THE BROOKLYN BENCH TUns tO spCOd 

and defcn.se, leaves hitting to regulars 
for most part, with the exception of 



» DALE MITCHELL (L). 3 CHICO FER- 
NANDEZ (Rl, SS, 43 CHARLIE NEAL 
(R), 2b, and 9 ciNo cimoli 'Rl.of, 
are slick glove men, fast on bases. 

10 AL WALKER 1 L) and S4 DIXIE 

HOWELL <R) are slow-footed but re- 
liable relief for Campanolla. Likely 
starting pitchers are 17 carl ers- 
HiNE R', bothered by sore arm, 40 

ROGER CRAIG iRl and 53 DON ORVS- 
DALE iR). 46 DON BESSENT huS SU- 

perior fast ball, is No. 2 reliever. 
Other pitchers are 32 sandy kou. 
FAX (Ll, 16 KEN LEHMAN < L), 37 
ED ROEBUCK (li ) . 



EBBETS FIELD 




WARREN SAAI 







MILWAUKEE BRAVES 



THE PITCHERS — ^— 

LEW aUROETTE 

j 0 9 Throws R, bats R. 

00 ]8.to. ERA 

2.8fi. League leader in 
, ^ 5 ERA most of season. 

Has pin-point eontrol. 
Throws slider, curve, 
fast ball with any one 
' of three motions. Sink- 
er or .screwball tremendously effective. 
Fidgety on mound, throws with pecul- 
iar motion. Tough competitor. 


^iRec. }d.]0. ERA 
2.90. A “cutie" pitcli- 
, er with wonderful con- 

trol. He throws good 
fast ball, slow curve, 
fust curve and change- 
up. Smart, knows hit- 
ters well, has <leadly move to first. Ex- 
cellent fielder, be.st hitter on staff. One 
of only four active 200-ganie winners. 


) Throws H, bats R. 
Rec. 18-8. ERA 
8.2.3. Primarily a fast 
pr^ ball pitcher but throws 
^ T gootl curve and slider. 

J*. 1 Control has vastly im- 
^ k > proved this year. Al- 
\ ways hati good stuff 
but adde<l confidence makes him doubly 
tough: now he’ll use breaking pitch when 
behind. Throws with jerky motion. 


THE HITTERS 


A A Bats K, throws R. 

.325 avg. 26 HR. 
Extraordinary wrist- 
control of bat. Good 
curve-ball hitter, good 
bad-ball hitter. Likes 
first pitch. Hits to all 
fields. Kwp ball high 
and tight but don't show him same pit«'h 
twice. Good fielder. Ka.st enough but 
routine base runner. 



1.^‘ans over platt- 
a lot. Power to 
fielder l>ut goisl 


9 Bats R, throw.s R. 

.290 avg. 37 HR. 
Big, rangy, with tre- 
mendous power. Keep 
ball low and away but 
move it around. Guess 
hitter at times, will an- 
ticipate outside pilch, 
looking for it, gets hit 
left-center. Not great 
on throws in dirt. 


t-'i .280 avg. 15 HR. 
High strung, emolion- 
TJ? al, will put everything 

into every game. A 
. » clutch hitter, smart 
\ P hunter, good hit-and- 
V-T A run man, smart base 
runner. Fast-ball hitter, likes ’em insiile. 
Throw him u little of everything. Is a 
shrewd, capable fiel<ler with sure arm. 


1 Throws R, bats H. 
* .248 avg. 16 HR. 
The team captain. A 
good catcher who nev- 
er reached heights pre- 
dicted for him. He's 
a low-average hitter 
with plenty of jiower. 
Will hit low, insule fast ball for homer. 
Curve him, low and away. Has good 
arm. Is slow, no threat on bases. 




RBV THOMSON. LF 

OC Bats R, throws R. 
t J .233 avg. 20 HR. 
Hits inside pitch well 
lask Ralph Brancai, 
and can pull homers 
down line. Throw him 
<'urx’e.s low. Fully rc- 
4 covered from broken 
ankle, he’s one of fastest in game. I'ara- 
doxically, he’s a terrible base runner. 
Great rang«- in field, adeejuate arm. 

DANNY O'CONNELL. 2B 

A Bats R, throw.s R. 

.\lwaysthinking at the 
^ plate, good hit-and-run 

[ man but is not a real 
I ■ fcJ bat threat. Keep ball 

curve him. 
A 1 Gives it good try in 
field and will make spectacular play now 
and then. But range is limited and he’.s 
inac<'uratp on hurried throws. 




^1 Bats L, throws R. 
•I .271 avg. 36 HR. 
Pull hitter with pow- 
erful swing. Stadium’s 
right field seats will 
'A ^cem close. Bats from 
^ A ■ slight crouch, can hit 

' ^ anything. Pitch him 

classic way; low and tight, high and 
away. Surprisingly fast. Pretty good 
fichler despite casual approach. 


3ILL BRUTON. CF 

»vg. 7 HR. 

Has lightning speed. 

» « Primarily a singles’ 

hitter who picks up ex- 
tra base with his feet. 
Hits through middle a 
lot. Likes fast balls, so 
feed him curves. Bill is a con-stant threat 
on faa-ses. Has tremendou.s range in k-en- 
ter and a gooil arm. 




BOARD OF STRATEGY AND RESERVES'" 


0 HANEV. MGR. 

2 Jumpe<l from coach 
to manager when 
Grimm quit at midsea- 
son. Will go to bunt if 
sluggers fail. Coaches 
base closest to dugout. 

t iOHN RIDDLE wllI bO 
in opposite coaching box. 3i charlie 
ROOT is responsible for be.st pitching 
staff in league. bob keely. bullpen 
coach and batting practice catcher. 

THE MILWAUKEE BENCH, hcavily Icfl- 



handed, complements strong right- 
handed starting lineup, it chuck 
TANNER iLi can hit anything, ti 
WES COVINGTON (L) TOUgh OH .sloW 
stuff. 14 FRANK TORRE (L), S FELIX 
MANTILLA (Rl ami C JACK DITTMER 
(Li are good defen.sivp subs, r del 
RICE (R) may share catching, with 
39 TOBY ATWELL il.,i in Feserve. 20 
RAY CRONE (R), 22 GENE CONLEY 
(R land ir taylor Phillips (L) rank 
just behind big three. 3q bob t row- 
bridge (R), 12 ERNIE JOHNSON (Rl, 
16 DAVE JOLLY (Rl and 36 LOU SLEA- 

tcr (L) will work from bullpen. 


First-pitch hitte 
gooif fielder who 
and has a fine 


40 Bats K, throws R. 
*♦0 .J.'iO avg. 2 HR. 
One of few Braves with 
World Series experi- 
ence. Can still hit for 

likes it low and close. 
. A real hustler. Still a 
covers plenty of ground 








CINCINNATI REDLEGS 



THE PITCHERS 

BROOKS LAWRENCE 

' Throws U. bats R. 

J Rec. 19-10. ERA 
4.02. Trade*! away by 
I Canl.s after miserable 
I season, hasbeensirong 
I man of Redleg pitch- 
I ing staff and bigge.sl 
' winner. Has sharp con- 
trol, good curve and .sinker. Very .strong; 
can pitch effectively with three days’ 
rest, .sometimes work.s in relief. 

THE HITTERS 




I Throws I., bats L. 
Rec. 13 11. ERA 
I 3..59. Big <6 feet 3, 230 
I pounds) and fast, con- 
I trol trouble has kept 
I him from approaching 
fine '55 record when he 
I led league in shutouts, 
won 17 games. Throws very hard, but 
mixes pitches well; also has curve, slider 
!in<l changeup. 


CR&HELL FREEMAN 

Throws R, bats R. 
Rec. 13 0 . ERA 
3.49. .AL castoff who 
came to Ciney in ’55, 
has been masterful re- 
k pitcher. Perhap.s 

the big reason Teb- 
belts has been able to 
keep team so high with weake,s| pitch- 
ing staff among contenders. His fast ball 
smoke.s, is almost always down low. 




I Bats L. throws L. 
' .302 avg. 3.> HR. 
, Slow and heavy, but 
still awesome figure at 
plate. Overpowers ball, 
I hits \ioious line drives 
?n when off home- 
run range. .Murders 
high balls, but can hit anything. Pitch 
him low, breaking stuff, move (he hall 
around. Cha.se.s low curve and changeup. 



10 Bats R, throws R. 
•U .283 a%-g. 2 HR. 
tlery, highly competi- 
tive spark of ball club. 
In fiehl quick and fast, 
with wonderful timing, 
accurate arm. Work.s 
with McMillan like 
well-oiled machine. Best base runner on 
team: watch him. Not strong but can 
hit anything; try to keep ball low. 



6 Bats L, throw.s R. 

.302 avg. 28 HR. 
Uni m pre.ssi ve i n earlier 
trials at Cincinnati, 
has been great young 
catcher this year. Bat- 
ting leader first half of 
sea.son. Good receiver 
with strong, accurate arm. Hits often 
and with power, likes fast-ball pitching. 
Get him out on low-breaking stuff. 


ROBINSON. LF 
BE 

\ ES k j iu ,J90 avg. 38 HR. 

K Without doubt, major 
H I league rookie of the 
ontcnder for 
I home-run title. Best 
pull hit ter on the team, 
nth great power. Fair 
speed an<i range in field, adequate arm. 
Likes pitch out over plate, has trouble 
with .slow curve and fast ball inside. 




Bats R, throws R. 
.204 avg. 3 HR. 
One of best shortstops 
baseball history. 
I Marvelous instincts, 
I great range, sure hands 
I and powerful, accurate 
^ arm: magician on dou- 
ble play. Not topflight hitter but good in 
clutch; likes fast ball up high, hit.s to 
right. Runs ba.se.s well. 



in Bats R, throws R. 
lU .2, >5 avg. 0 HR. 
Obtained from Cards 
in early season, both 
his glove and bat have 
been great help. Slick 
defensively, ex-short- 
stop has wide range 
anil fine arm, helps make Redleg infield 
among best. No home-run threat but 
good fa.st-ball hitter; pitch him inside. 



2^ Hats L. throws R. 


.vg. 29 HR, 
j Ranks with Mays and 
Snider at top of NL 
center fielders; does 
j everything well. Good 
1 speed, vast range, 
strong arm, runs bases 
well. Hits with real power, likes fast ball 
up high, frequently cuts at first pitch. 
Curve him low, move ball around. 


MALLV POST 

i Bats R, throws R. 
.2.50 avg. 36 HR. 

[ Batting average off 60 
I points from '55 but can 
.still break up the hall 
I game. Great power; 
once weak on high 
rightfast ball, now hit.s 
anything. I’refers fast ball over plate, so 
curve him low. Runs well, topflight field- 
er, best arm in Redleg outfield. 



SMOKT BURGESS. C 

7 L, throws R. 

• 11 HR. 

Short and chunky, he’s 
star Redleg pinch-hit- 
ter, packs real power. 
Hits fast ball hard, 
curve almost as well; 
' keep him off-balance, 
use changeup. Shares catching duty with 
Bailey, but not as good a receiver, has 
much weaker arm; you can run on him. 


n 


BOARD OF STRATEGY AND RESERVES 


1 Tebbetts, the mas- 
’ ter psychologist, 
maneuvered an<l t alked 
his team into heights 
no one else believed 
pas.sible. i frank mc- 
CORMiCK coaches first, 
and 4 JIMMY DYKES handle-s third, j tom 
FERRiCK has done an amazing job with 
an assortment of castoff pitchers. 

THE CINCINNATI BENCH fcature.s Other 
power hitters who can step in if the reg- 
ular sluggers slump. Only his glove ki‘eps 


12 RAY jABLONSKi (R), hard-hitting 
third baseman, on bench, is georce 
CROWE iLt, first baseman, 21 bob 

THURMAN (L) and 2S STAN PALYS 

(Ri, outfielders, are dangerou.s 
pinch-hitters. i4 rocky bridges 
(R', utilityi infielder, and s bruce 
EDWARDS (R), catcher, are in re- 
serve. 3S JOHNNY KLtPPSTCIN (R), 
42 HAL JEFFCOAT (K) and 43 LARRY 

JANSEN (R) are dual starters and 
relievers, si art fowler (Hi, 49 joe 
BLACK (Ri, 40 TOM ACKER I R), 31 
DON CROSS |Ll and 3( john oldham 
(Li round out the bullpen. 







FOOTLOOSE IN THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


On October 3 the World Series 
will begi n — somewhere In the 
National League. Herewith a 
guide to the pleasures and the 
perils of three possible sites 

BROOKLYN 

by Horace Sutton 

ri'^HR territory of Brooklyn, which is 
X sort of Texas without erl, occupies, 
lo tell the bald truth, the southwest 
outpost of I.ong Island, or that bulge 
of it where the island comes to moor 
like a giant ship in the harbor of N'ew 
York. 

Linked to Manhattan by eight sub- 
way lines, three bridge.s, one automo- 
bile tunnel and a stale law, Brooklyn 
is still separatist enough to think of 
what lies across the East River as a 
place called Xew York, a haven for 
swells, spenders and the N'ew York 
Giants. In the secret mind of its citi- 
zens it has probably long ago seceded 
from N'ew York an<l, were it to do so 
officially, it would be the third largest 
city in the U.S. Among its three mil- 
lion citizens, packed d5,()()() to the 
square mile, are more Italians than in 
Florence, more .lews than in Te! Aviv 
and very nearly as many Russians as 
live in Smolensk or Sevastopol. 

What brings together this Caiiarsie 
cosmography is the common huml)!e- 
ness of beginnings, the common op})res- 
siveness of the highfalutin air that 
emanates from the lands that adjoin 
to the west, a common defiant pride in 
the community and a common emo- 
tional identification with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, that compieat athletic sym- 
bol of tlie underdog, who last year— if 
you go by the way such things are 
measured — played the game of base- 
ball better than anyone else in the 
world. 

For the visitors who stand ready to 
breach the moat of the East River iti 
case the Dodgers cop the pennant once 
more, not only are tickets printed, but 
the beds are turned down and the lard- 
ers are full. Aliens will find Brooklyn 
throbbing around its village green, that 
tree-lined, bench-bordered, pigeon- 
cruised alleyway that gi\ eson Borough 
Hull, a town meeting place whose stone 
steps are decorated with a pair of signs 
tlial sjty, as any Brooklynite can tell 
you, "No lerteritig.” 

A place to loiter before gametime 



would be Gage and Tollner’s, an aged 
eatery two blocks away which will, on 
Brooklyn Series game days, open for 
lunch at 10::I0 in the morning. .\s al- 
ways, it will serve its standard menu, 
which offers oysters 22 different ways 
— from "Raltimore broil” to “crumb 
fry,” — and litllenecks and cherry 
stone.s, 2^i way.s— from “Boston stew” 
to “shell roast.” “Belly broils,” lightly 
dipped in hatter and broiled over an- 
thracite, are an nhltimer’s specialty. 
Waiters wear stars, bars and eagle.s for 
Iong»*vity, the walls are done in old 
mirrors and velveteen, and every eve- 
ning in November you can dine by gas- 
light glowing from the original fixtures. 

The public eats at Joe’s, a vast ar- 
mory of potted palms, ceiling fans, 
white tiled walls and coat trees, first 
opened in by Joe Balzerini, a for- 
mer bootblack from the Bowery. Joe’s 
is now a scant hundred feet from the 
Dodger home office and the staff eats 
there daily. When secret deals are 
cooking and luncheon guests must 
be screened from public view, wait- 
ers and busboys bring the mountain 
to O’Malley. 

'I’ucked under the Williamsburg 
Bridge is a Spartan establishment 
known as Peter Luger’s, which serves 
ounce-and-a-half drinks, inch-and- 
three-cjuarter steaks and two-inch 
chops. Peter Luger, who started the 
place in 1887, offered his customers no 
tablecloths, no menu and no smile, but 
he became known nonetheless as the 
Beethoven of Beef and his death in 1 94 1 
evoke<l editorials in New Y()rk City 
newspapers. The third generation runs 
the house just the same, which is to .say 
you [)ay according to the weight of the 
steak, and all you can get at dinner 


besides meat is french fried potatoes, 
sliced tomatoes and onions the size of 
a Ifi-pound shot. 

Brooklyn’s largest hotel, the St. 
George, has added so many rooms be- 
tween 1884, when it opened, and 1929, 
when it built its tower section, that it 
is now the second largest hotel in the 
country. La<lies and gents can still live 
on separate floors lat .'ffi.SO the night 
or ^If) a week, including use of the 
pooh, but the hotel is also patronized 
by liankt'rs and brokers who can, with- 
out ever coming up for air, take the 
subway from an office building en- 
trance in Wall Street and emerge with- 
out intermediate stop in five minutes 
fiat in the Si. George lobby. 

The Dodger headquarters, shouUl 
the Series return lo h’latbush, will be 
in the smaller, family-type Hotel Bos- 
sert, the seasonal home for Clem La- 
liine and Don Be.ssent. For the occa- 
sion the Bussert has a new manager, 
Senor Don I,eonard V. Ross, lately the 
manager of the Wellington, perhaps 
the most exclusive hotel in Madrid. 

Mr. Ross’s instructions are tliat food 
and drink are on the Dodgers during 
Series time. Says he, "If there is bread 
and there is circus everybody is hap- 
py.” The Dodgers will supply the cir- 
cus, and Don Leonard will bring on 
the bread. He is, to be sure, a Maitre 
Rotisseur in the C onfr^rie de la Chaine 
de.s Rotisseurs, a gastronomic order 
begun in 1248. Whether this means 
truffle.s on the pastrami up on Brook- 
lyn Heights, nobody knows yet. As Tru- 
man Capote, that aging Winulerkiiul, 
said upon moving to the neighborhood 
recently, “.\fter all, Brooklyn’.s only a 
SI. 7-3 cab ride to Pavilion.” 

continiii’d on page 76 
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TONCUE-BITINC NOTRE DAME COACH TERRY BRENNAN PROWLS SIDELINES 


A TONGUE- 
BITING UPSET 


PHOTOGRAI’HS BY HY I'ESKIN 

For 28-year-old Coach Terry Brennan 
(left) It was a distressing Saturday 
night: jittery Notre Dame, 14*point 
favorites over SMU in the packed, 
87° Cotton Bowl, got upset in an 
opener 19-13, for the first time In 22 
years. For the green but steamed-up 
SMUs (right) it was a night of glory 
and discovery as Quarterback Charlie 
Arnold, a junior, emerged as a spank- 
ing new Mustang hero (see page 52) 


A QUARTERBACK’S NIGHTMARE 




The camera of Photographer Bob Tamaska of 
the Dayton ‘Daily News* catches a classic 
example of frustration: like a man in a bad 
dream who is unable to free himself from the 


awful clutches of a bogeyman. Quarterback 
Tom Dimitroff of Miami (Ohio) cannot shake 
off the grapples of Tackle Bob Jewett of George 
Washington University In Miami’s 7-6 defeat 




EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


TED AT BAT IN BOSTON • CANADIAN CADDIE INTO:.U.S. CHAMP • THE 
REMINISCENCES OF MAXIE ROSENBLOOM • HORSE WITH A HENNA 
HIDE • THE TUNA. CUP • A GOLFER’S APPROACH TO PERFECTION 


ROUND ONE 

F ootum.i. teams, like battleships, 
can produce some remarkable sur- 
prises on their shakedown cruises. If 
there hadn’t been upsets last Saturday, 
that would have been the biggest upset 
of all. Even so, the gloom just now at 
places like Notre Dame and Duke and 
Maryland must be all the deeper for 
being unexpected; and the jubilation 
at places like SMU and South Carolina 
and Syracuse must resemble the joy 
that Jack felt when the giant came 
tumbling down. For more on all this, 
we invite you to turn to Football: First 
Week, page 52 el seq. But we cannot 
leave the subject without observing 
what a bright hour of generally un- 
withered hope this is. Despite Satur- 
day’s losses, there are still some 200 
undefeated teams left in the country. 

PREOCCUPATION IN BOSTON 

W HATEVER JOY remains in Boston, 
now that the pennant race has run 
its course, depends on the tall, moody 
figure of Ted Williams. All the un- 
satisfactory season long, the Red Sox 
fans have regarded their left-fielder 
with fitful adoration and hostility. 
Just now, however, with the singular 
exception of the wrangling Boston 
press, they are behind him, for Ted is 
engaged in a furious competition for 
the American League batting cham- 
pionship. Not only must he achieve a 
higher average than his young adver- 
sary, Mickey Mantle, but he must also 
get the requisite 400 official at-bats 
to qualify for the title. 

In the Yankee-Red Sox series at Bos- 
ton last weekend the fans loosed a 
mighty boo of despair and shame when 


Yankee Pitcher Don Larsen threw four 
straight balls to Williams and gave a 
gleeful shout when their man got an- 
other chance at bat after Larsen filled 
the bases with two out in the last of 
the ninth. The press, of course, was of 
its usual unkind cut. Said one broody 
writer: “I hope that big so-and-so gets 
399 times at bat, then gets hit on that 
fat coconut of his the 400th time.” 

Williams himself is taking it all in 
his curious, peevish style. One time he’ll 
mutter: “U don’t mean an obscenity 
to me.” At others he is more reflective. 

‘T think the rule,” he says, ‘‘should 
be about 450 physical times at bat, no 
matter what happens. That would 
mean that a guy would be in about 100 
ball games and, if he plays in two-thirds 
of the games, why hell, I think he should 
qualify. Look at me. I'm probably 


going to windup in about 140 games, 
but I may miss 400 at-bats because I 
was hurt and could only pinch-hit.” 

But then, driven by his mysterious 
workings, he’ll add : “Oh, hell, it doe.sn’t 
matter much. In fact, a lot of things 
don’t matter much any more.” 

As for Mickey Mantle, he was, as ever, 
taciturn, but getting the hits. He did, 
though, offer this remark, in respect to 
his attempt to beat Ruth's home run 
record, which applies equally, and, 
ultimately, to the batting race: “It’s 
the way the ball bounces.” 

MAKE WAY FOR THE GIRLS 

O NE OF the most deeply satisfied 
spectators at the National Wom- 
en’s .Amateur Golf Championship last 
week was Gordon MoInnis, a member 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Statement of Intentions 

The controversial new Olympic oath ("I am and intend to remain an amateur," 
etc.) will probably be shelved at a meeting of the Internationa! Olympic Commits 
tee in Lausanne, Switzerland Oct. 4. Reasoms: it was announced too late, met too 
much opposition, including that of .some IOC members. 

• Balky-Talky 

The Cleveland Browns’ 4-watt radio station (Coach Paul Brown broadcasts from 
the sidelines, Quarterback George Ratterman receives in his helmet) was okayed 
by the NFL but broke down in its second tryout game. This suited Ratterman: 
"I don't go for those one-way conversations.” 

• Indoor Girl 

Nina Ponomaryeva, Russian discu.s thrower charged with stealing five hats in Lon- 
don, remains safe from arrest in Russian Embas.sy. The “provocation” again-st her 
ha.s now led Moscow's Bolshoi Theater ballet troupe to cancel London vi.sit. 

• Heavy the Head that Even Hopes to Wear a Crown 

Archie Moore, fighting Floyd Patterson over whether they will fight for the heavy- 
weight title in Los Angeles or New York, was sued for $750,000 by Dollree Mapp, 
ex-wife of Fighter Jimmy Bivins. She charged “physical attacks" on herself and her 
daughter, 12. Said Moore: “Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned.” 
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of the small but solid coterie of Cana- 
dians who filtered into Indianapolis 
an<l out to the Meridian Hills course 
to watch their girl, Marlene Stewart 
(srr ]i(igc 51), make her successful bid 
to become the first foreign player in 
20 years and the first Canadian-born 
player ever to carry off the title. 

Mclnnis, the professional at the 
Lookout Point Golf Club in Fonthill, 
Ontario, Marlene’s home town, has 
known the new champion for eight 
years. She was 1-1 then and had come 
out to his course not to play but to ask 
permission to caddie for a girl friend 
who did. Mclnnis not only hafl the 
temerity to let the small number — 
Marlene is only 5 foot one — carry her 
friend’s bag. but when he observed her 
exceptional flair for golf lie allowed her 
to liecome a regular caddie. Xext he 
started her jilaying and had her cad- 
die for him on occasions, the better to 
pi<'k up some of the nuances of the 
game that cannot be learned on the 
practice tee. Within two \’ears the 
young caddie won the Ontario cham- 
pionship. Three years later, when she 
was 1 5>, she arrived even before the golf 
world realized she was around and to 
he reckoned with: .she won the 1053 
British Ladie.s’ Cliampionship. 

Two generations or so ago, on the 
heels of the astonishing victory in the 
1013 N'ational Open liy a young cx- 
caddie liy the name of Ouimet, there 
was a terrific rusli by American boys 
to enlist in the caddie ranks. Caddy- 
ing became the training ground of 
many of the champions of tlie next 
decade — Sarazen, Farrell, Diegel, etc. 
While Marlene’s triumpli isn’t likely to 
result in swarms of teen-age girls des- 
cending on local caddiemasters be- 
.seeching employment, it does serve to 
point out that the day is now past 
when young girls take to sports largely 
at the urging of parent addicts. For 
e.xample, .loAnne Gunderson, the 17- 
year-old who was runner-up to Mar- 
lene. first made her acejuairUance witli 
the game hy helping her brother hunt 
for golf hall.s which he coukl scruli up 
and sell to the members of the small 
9-h()le course in Kirkland, Wash. The 
first clul) .fo.\nne swung was the one 
she usefl to probe the rough and the 
water hazards. 

We are uiuloubtedly entering on the 
lushest of all eras in women’s golf, for 
the very young age of the stars has 
made them, like counselors at camp, 
the idols of tlie kids i female > of 10 
and 12. As one Indianapolis new.sman 
sugge.sle<l, the high school golf star 
imale- is very shortly going to find 
his glamour considerably dimmed. Pos- 


TICKLE MEOW TURTLE BOIL GAM 

Tickle meow turtle boil gam. 

Tickle may art wetter kraut. 

Bar meerschaum pinup.sun croaker jag — 
Are dun clarify nabber gat bag! 

Roots, roots, roots, further harm lame; 
F-day <lun wean itchy sham. 

Fur itch wan, toe. tree storks — yore tirl! 
Adder oiled . . . boil . . . gam. 

-H. L. Chace 


sible sample conversation circa IHdl: 

High school star (with the proper 
touch of modesty i : “Say, Linda, maybe 
you’d like to come out and play a 
round. I’m really hitting the ball. Hail 
a 7fi yesterday.” 

Linda: “Gee, I’tl love to, but I think 
I’d learn more if I played willi Joyce. 
She hasn’t been over 7-1 the last two 
weeks.” 

SLATS SLAPS MAXIE 

r iKK .SO many ex-prizefighters, Slap- 
^ sie Maxie Rosenhloom is an actor 
and, naturally, a comedian. The former 
light heavyweight champion told a 
very funny story on the Arlliiir M iirnni 
I'nrltj TV show last June. It had to do 
with an old and honored opponent, 
Jimmy Slattery, who in his ring rlays 
was known as "Poetry in Motion.” 

"I fought Jimmy four times in Buf- 
falo,” Maxie told the CBS audience, 
“and beat him every time but was 
robbed on home-town <lecisions. I saw 
it was a hopeless case trying to beat 
him in Buffalo and I decided to make 
some money out of losing. So I bet 
$5,000 on Slats. Along about the f<»urth 
round, with neither of us doing any- 
thing in a dull bout, I saitl to Jimmy. 
‘Come on. Slats, do something. I het 
on you to win.' ” 

To which Slats replied, in Maxie’s 
version, “And I bet on you.” 

It’s the sort of yarn oldtime lighters 
love to spin — until someone produces 
a record hook. Maxie fought .Slattery 
seven times but only three times in 
BufTalo. He lost the first two Buffalo 
fights hut he liad also lo.st to Slattery 
in Brooklyn and Hartford. And their 
third Bulfalo battle was for the light 
heavyweight championship, \BA ver- 
sion, which Maxie won on a decision. 

Nowadays Jimmy Slattery works for 
the Buffalo parks department and 
treasures his reputation as a former 
champion of grace, skill an<l probity. 
The other day. as Maxie wa.s preparing 
to leave Syracuse, where he lias been 
playing a nightclub engagement, Jim- 
my spoiled Maxie’s punch line. He 


brought suit for $500,000, alleging def- 
amation of character. 

PAINTED DOLL 

S i’i-X'TATOU.s at the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Horse Show applauded enthusias- 
tically two years ago, as a three-gailed 
mare named Silver Rocket danced 
around the tanbark; the mare’s rider, 
tiny Mrs. Kileen Bachtel, applauded 
inwardly too — as an old hand at ex- 
hibiting saddle horses she felt tliat her 
mount was performing handsomely in- 
deed. But Silver Rocket finished out 
of the ribbons. The judge was blunt 
about Ills decision: “I just don’t like 
white horse.s.” The rifier’s husband, 
Dr. David H. Bachtel, was just as 
blunt. Said he, bitterly: “I’m not go- 
ing to show any more horses here.” 
But Mrs. Bachtel look the loss with a 
pensive smile. 

There was no denying the fact that 
Silver Rocket was being knocked down 
everywhere because of her color: the 
mare had come into the world with a 
silver-gray coat and a black mane and 
tail and had been a distinctive animal 
as a two- and three-year-old. When 
she was four, however, her coat faded 
to white, and by the time she was 
five her mane and tail had faded 
too. But at Youngstown it had sud- 
denly occurred to Mrs. Bachtel that 
any platinum blonde showgirl — Silver 
Rocket included — had only to visit a 



beauty parlor to become a brunette. 
The Bachlel.s had hardly gotten back 
to their farm at North Canton, Ohio 
before she was off to the drugstore to 
buy packets of hair tint. La.st winter 
she stirred up one liatch of color after 
another an<l dabbed a sample of each 
on Silver Rocket’s sides — the mare 
looked like something from an opium 
eater’s dream before Mrs. Bachtel 
finally mixed the tint she wanted. 

The final head-to-hoof procedure 
was a job calculated to give even 
Charles of the Ritz pause. Mrs. Bach- 
tcl scTublied the horse with ((iiarts of 
peroxide solution and slapped on hair 
tint with a paintbrush. She finished 
the job off with a lanolin treatment 
which made the mare’s coat shine. The 
horse seemed delighted hy the project: 
as it progressed she acted “more and 
more like a French pootlle.” When 
the work was done she was a gleaming 
conlinncd oh page 29 
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7 / il goes into extra inninijti I’ll scream." 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from ptnje 27 

copper chestnut with four white stock- 
ings and a white blaze down her face. 
The results have been splendid. Silver 
Rocket, now renamed Fainted Doll, 
has been doing very well on the horse 
show circuit — in fact she won both the 
l.i.'i class and the Three-Gaited Stake 
at the last Youngstown show, 

Mrs. Bachtel, who also lias pure 
white hair, has not “even been temp- 
ted” to tr.v a color rinse herself. No- 
body knows better than she how much 
work isenlailed — Painted Doll, she has 
discovered, has to lie touched up every 
six weeks to preserve her fa.shionahle 
good looks. 

STORY'S END 

XT’’HKS Stanley St. Clair Sayres, fiO, 
’ ’ died in his sleep at home in Seattle 
last week, the most succes.sful coalition 
in the history of speedboat racing came 
to an end. Sayres, a prosperous auto 
dealer, was the center of the alliance 
— the financial angel and organizer. 
Around him he gathered Designer Ted 
Jones, Builder Anchor Jensen, Drivers 
Lou Fageol and Joe Taggart and Me- 
chanic Mike Welsch. Over a span of 
five years this combination in various 
forms completely made over the sport. 

In 1950 they built the Hat, wide- 
nosed SIo-Mo-Shun IV, first of the 
prop-riding three-point hydroplanes 
and a complete departure from the 
traditionally deeper cigar-shaped Gold 
Cup[ters. With Mo IV and her sister 
Sfo-.Uo V, built in 1951, they brought 
the world water-speed record back 
from Kngland, where it had been for 
l:l years, took the Harmsworth Trophy, 
world powerboat championshij), back 
from a :l0-year residence in Detroit, and 
also wrested the American Gold Cup 
title away from Detroit, which had 
ruled competition since 191R, 

Dedicate<l as he was, Sayres was a 
difficult man. lie feuded with Jones 
who broke with him to design for rivals 
in 195-. He battled with the race com- 
mittees over their rulings and frequent- 
ly snubl)ed the Seattle press. On the 
other hand he had the unquestioning 
loyalty of his pit crews and drivers ami 
admiration from his Detroit opponents 
to whom he made available the rare 
Rolls-Royce engines that Fageol had 
hoarded for the i^lo Mos. 

IJked or not, until the summer of 
1955 Sayres was the king of racing. 
Then, just before last year’s Gold Cup, 
began a chain of events that ended the 
rule of the Sayres combine. In a trial 


run the skittish Mo V did a back flip, 
injuring Lou Fageol and prompting his 
immediate retirement. During the race 
itself Mo IV burned out her engine 
near the final lap. For the first time 
since Sayres entered the field the Gup 
went to Detroit. Sayres sold Slo-Mo V 
to a group of Seattle sportsmen. Mo I\', 
he said, was now his family runabout. 
He himself was through with racing. 

Except for a sorrowful finale at last 
month’s Gold Cup, he was. Sayres 
brought Mo IV out ami trucked her to 
Detroit for one last challenge, l)Ut be- 
fore she could make her run for the 
money, she hit the wake of a patrol 
boat and flipped, tearing herself apart 
and nearly killing Joe Taggart. 

'I'hal was the end. Sayres went home 
tired and depressed, worried about his 
friend Taggart. SIo-Mo’h remains were 
shipped back to Seattle, where a crowd 
of more than 1,000 loyal townsmen 
filed past them to pay final respects. 
Then, last week, while the line still sift- 
ed past the hull of the old champion, 
Stan Sayres died ((uietly in bed. 

3X13 • SX4 59 

G ni.FKK.s DHKAM of a day when the 
unstable compound of good luck, 
top form and inspiration will hold to- 
gether somehow through 18 holes and 
))roduce a really stunning round of 
golf. And every once in a while this 
dream comes true. 

It happened in Memphis just the 
other day. Playing in a foursome, us- 
ing the championship tees, following 
USGA rules and putting all putts, this 
fellow went around the 6,617-yard 
course of the Memphis Country Club in 
59, 11 un<ler par. He was never in the 
rough or in a sand trap and never even 
threatened with a bogie. He shot 13 
3s and five 4.s. It was, as one observer 
put it, “simple but staggering — big 
drive, great iron, bang and in, for 18 
consecutive holes.” 

His name? Cary MiddlecofT, who 
has been playing the Memphis course 
since he was a boy. 

Two years ago when Cary lowered 
the course record to 61, everybody at 
the Memphis Country Club agreed 
it could never be beaten. Now, con- 
templating the 59. club members say, 
“Yes, yes, we know. But this time we 
are positive." 

WINNER OF THE WEEK 

I N A poi.i. of 236 girls at a cheerlead- 
ing clinic in St. Joseph, Mo., Mickey 
Mantle edged out Elvis Presley for top 
contemporary hero by 20 votes. 


FISHERMEN'S INTERNATIONAL 

A CHILL HKRKZE buffeted the tuna 
wharf at Wedgeport, Nova Scotia. 
It stung the welter of spectators until 
their cheeks matched the crimson- 
coated Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice. But the chill of the wind only put 
a keener edge to the occasion. This was 
the last day of the 13lh International 
Tuna Cup Match, an affair for which 
half a hundred sportsmen may tras'el, 
among them, some 500,000 miles to 
compete for the Sharp Cup, consume 
Nova Scotia lobster and overcome 
language barriers with fellowship and 
common angling interests. 

^'una have been few and far between 
at Wedgeport all summer— only a piti- 
ful 15 hung up on the co.stly new dock 
over a prematch period which normally 
furnishes 500 or more. Hospitable 
Wedgeport wondered somewliat appre- 
hensively througti this month’s three- 
day match whether the teams from 
eight nations would catch enough to 
want to come back. 

Twenty-four boats hobbled on Sol- 
dier’s Rip the first day, trolling in the 
tide with herring bails and teasers. 
Each nation was assigned three boats, 
and as national flags whipped at the 
masthead an anxious man huddled in 
the fighting chair hoping for a strike. 
•And the strikes came. By 10 a.m., Har- 
ry Wesley Smith of the .Argentine 
Team, a onetime squash and golf 
champion and a four-goal polo player, 
was "on” a fisli. Three hours and 15 
minutes later he boated a 583-poun<l 
tuna. Almost simultaneously Stuart 
Peeler, whose father captained the 
United Stales Team, had a 200-pound 
fish at the boat and in midafternoon 
Harlmuth von Koeller landed a 553- 
pounder for the German Team. 

It was Wedgeport’s best day all year 
and, if the next wa.s less productive, it 
was satisfyingly dramatic. Angling 
from the same boat for the British Em- 
pire were Alfred Trask and Peter Ros- 
coo. Trask is a Nova Scotian and had 
driven to Wedgeport that morning 
from his home in Yarmouth, ten miles 
away. Roscoe, on the other hand, had 
undertaken an 8,000-mile trip from 
Southern Rhodesia to be on hand. The 
big fish fell to the native son: a 648- 
pountl blupfin that Trask boated in 
40 minutes. It was the only fish of the 
day, the last of the match, and it won 
for Britain. 

'riie teams from Cuba, Portugal, 
Mexico and Peru had no catches at all, 
but were they downhearted? Not so 
much so that they weren’t planning 
already for Wedgeport in '57. 
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THE ILLEGAL WHOLE'S 

A rare behind-the-scenes report on the men who set the odds for a nation's bets on 


L ast Friday, Sbpt. 21, in a Minneapolis office a man in 
j shirtsleeves picked up the telephone. New York was 
calling. "Hello,” the voice at the other end of the line said. 
"I want to get the line on tomorrow’s l)ig college games.” 

‘‘O.K., hold on a minute . . . here we are. California- 
Baylor, Baylor seven-point favorite. Texas Christian 19 
over Kansas. Maryland 13 over Syracuse. Missouri is a six- 
point favorite over Oregon Slate. N’otre Dame over South- 
ern Methodist. Pittsburgh seven over West Virginia. Geor- 
gia Tech is 10 over Kentucky — that's the one that’s on TV'. 
Stanford is 21 over Washington State. Oregon-Colorado 
is even.” (On some days the smartest of handicappers take 
a beating. For actual results see pp. 52-57 .— kd. 1 
"How about the National League pennant race?” 

"Just a minute and I'll check that. ... As of today, 
Brooklyn is 4 to 1 over Milwaukee. Cincinnati is out.” 
"Thanks a lot." 

"Want the election?” 

"Yeah, let’s have it.” 

"Eisenhower is 3 1 2 to 1 against Stevenson, but both 
must appear on the ballot. If Eksenhower doesn’t go, Ste- 
venson would have to be rated the favorite. Against any- 
one but Eisenhower." 

"W'^hy’s that?” 

"Republicans would have to substitute Nixon. Nixon 
is no favorite.” 

"O.K. Thanks a lot." 

"Goodbye.” 

Federal 8-5656 in Minneapolis hung up, but not for long. 
The call was only one of several hundred that will be made 
in the next two weeks. With the National League pennant 
race still undecided, the World Series not far of! and foot- 
ball under way, the Minneapolis “clearinghouse,” or to use 
its proper name. Athletic Publications Inc., is entering 
what promi.se.s to be its most hectic season of the year and 
indeed perhaps ever. With national prosperity at an alltime 
high, it is readily conceivable that bettors this year will 
wager well in excess of $30 million, which is an educated 
estimate of the total amount bet annually by Americans. 

As pre-eminent practitioners in one special corner of the 
giant betting industry, Athletic Publications employs 15 
persons, three of them handicappers, and operates year 
round. Watching over them is the firm’s president, Leo 
Hirschfield, a short, gray-haired gentleman of 60 who en- 
joys as much prestige in the odds-making field as the presi- 
dent of Harvard enjoys in his. 

W'hile much of the firm’s succo8.s is obviously attributa- 
ble to Hirschfield, he refu.ses to take any bows. "1 haven’t 
the least idea how to handicap,” he says. "I wouldn’t know 
who was the favorite between Notre Dame and Slippery 
Rock Teachers. I have very ellicienl and loyal employees 
without whom 1 could not possibly operate this business.” 


Actually, Hirschfield got into the odds-making business 
more or less accidentally. The son of a doctor, he grew up 
in Minneapolis, served as a Marine in World War 1, attend- 
ed the University of Minnesota for a spell and got married. 
In 1928 he moved to New York and worked for a manufac- 
turer of lighting fixtures until Hitler’s seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia out off the firm’s supply of glass. Hirschfield, anx- 
ious to get back to Minneapolis, heard that the Gorham 
Press— as Athletic Publications Inc. was then called — was 
up for sale, and after mulling it over, he bought it in 1940. 

Hir.schfield changed the firm’s name and set about rap- 
idly expanding its services. All the Gorham Press had of- 
fered was a weekly football record. Today Athletic Publi- 
cations Inc. publishes four annual schedules and record 
books covering baseball, football, college basketball and 
professional basketball, and two seasonal weeklies, one up- 
dating football, the other basketball. 

The greatest change wrought, however, was the institu- 
tion of a daily odds-making service for telephone clients. 
Hirschfield started it in response to public demand. For a 
fee, Athletic Publications Inc. furnishes odds on baseball, 
football (the leading college and National Football League 
games' and basketball (the leading college and National 
Basketball Association games). The most detailed of the 
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services is that o/Tered on baseball. It co.sts $25 a week. 
Odds are sold on Kumes in both major leagues, the Inter- 
national League, the American A.ssociatinn, the Southern 
Association and the Texas League. 

Exactly how the iiandicapijers compute the odds is a se- 
cret of .•\thletic Publications Inc., but the slirewdost guess 
is that each handicapper conipule.s liis own odds, tlien ev- 
erybody gets together to hammer out a compromise for 
the house. So that the hatidicapp(*r.s can keep abreast of 
sports, the firm subscribes to 5b daily and Sunday news- 
papers and 07 college new.spapers. Hirschfield much prefers 
the college press to information gathered by campus agents. 
One of the l)aser canards currently in circulation about 
Athletic Publications Inc. is that it employs coaches and 
students to forward information. Hirschfield denies this, 
and adds, ‘‘We get more n)cks thrown at u.s for no reason 
whatsoever.” 

Other allegations have it that Athletic Publications Inc. 
is the nerve cenVi r of a millioti-dollar gambling empire and 
that Hirschfield is the secret ath isor to a bookmaking ring. 

•The mayor of Minneapolis, the chief of police, the coun- 
ty attorney, the FBI or anybody el.se can walk in througli 
our open door just as you did/’ Hirschfield indignantly told 
cmthionl on next pa'je 


NO. 1 OOOSMAKER, Leo Hirschfiulil of Minneapolis clearing- 
house, scans student daily for dues alTecling Illinois grid odds. 
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the legal half 

rotilinned from page 31 

me. ‘‘In the operation of thi.s business, 
we break uo laws, neither federal, state 
nor local. \Vc neither make wagers nor 
accept them. At no time do we have 
any financial interest in the outcome 
of any athletic contest whatsoever. If a 
man buys otUls. it’s not my business 
what he does with lliem. If I were to 
sell you a car. do you think I'd ask if 
you planned to u.se it to roh a bank?” 

Hirschfield maintains that the larg- 
est group of his telephone clients is 
compo.sed of sporlswriters and brt)ad- 
casters. "Most of them are capable of 


making their own predictions,” Hirsch- 
field says, "but they apparently prefer 
to compare tlieir otlds with ours, since 
we are considered fairly accurate.” 

The ne.xl group Hirschfield claims 
is composed of sports fans who enter 
newspaper contests. "They feel,” he 
says, “that they will have a better 
chance of taking down some, of the 
prize money if they substitute our opin- 
ions for theirs.” 

There are two more groups; bettors 
amlbookmakers. Of thebettor.s, Hirsch- 
field says, “This is no fault of mine.” 
Of the bookmakers, he says, "It is true 
tliat a limited number of bookmakers 
now use our predictions fHirschfield has 
a polite distaste for the word "odds”) 
as a basis for accepting wagers. These 
people couUl use the predictions made 
by their local sportswrilers and sports 
announcers, if they had sufficient con- 


fidence in their con.sistent accuracy. If 
they u.se ours instead, it is only because 
they consider ours more reliable.” 

As one might expect, some sports of- 
ficials haven’t found Hirschfield’s busi- 
ness as bland as he makes out. Big Ten 
Commis.sioner Kenneth (Tugi tVil.son 
refused to see Hirschfiehl after he came 
up with a plan to end basketball scan- 
dals. The National As.sociation of Bas- 
kelhall Coaches once reneged on their 
invitation to have him address their 
convention. 

Naturally, this irks Hirschfield, who 
is proud of his reputation as a busine.ss- 
man and who is highly regarded in his 
community. “I am a member of the 


fine.st .Jewish country club in Minneap- 
oli.s, and yoiir application for inember- 
shi]) is considered very carefully and 
very thoroughly before you are admit- 
ted,” he says. ‘‘The sporlswriters and 
sporlscasters here are very friendly, and 
I frequently have lunch with Charlie 
.lohn.son, executive sports editor of The 
.'Ifunu'OiKdtV Kfttr aud Trihuxic. If you 
would take the trouble to read our 
weekly football anil basketball publi- 
cations over the years, you woulil find 
that .some of the finest sportswriters in 
the country contribute to these maga- 
zines, and have no objection to doing 
bu.sine.ss with us. You would also find, 
in reading these publications, that the 
articles on the individual teams are 
written, not by u.s, but by the pub- 
licity directors of the various colleges. 
They have no hesitancy about doing 
husine.ss with us. We are on the mailing 


list of 99', of the colleges whose rec- 
ords we carry, and receive from them 
the publicity releases that they send 
to newspapers. . . .” 

To keep his fine reputation, Hirscli- 
field has turned down “hundreds and 
hundreds” of requests that he print 
football parlay cards. “I consider them 
to be gambling iiaraphernalia, akin to 
punch board.*?,” Hirschfield says. “It is 
not illegal to j)rint and sell parlay 
cards, but I simply do not feel that 
they fit in with the code of ethics under 
which I operate thLs business.” 

Others lack Hirschfield’s ethical 
qualms about parlay cards. In fact, 
two companies — .-Vreadia Sales & Puh- 
lisliing Co. in Chicago and Hyke Foot- 
ball Service in Dallas — print them. 
Neither firm, of course, accepts wagers 
on the cards. They merely print them 
for sale to customers who can do with 
them as they wish. 'I'he cards, however, 
are another important facet of the 
over-all betting picture in the C.S. 

Hyke Football Service, which also 
sells football handicaps by wire or long- 
distance phone for the weekly rate of 
or tlie .seasonal rate of $100, is the 
older of the two. Hyke Football Serv- 
ice prints II different cards, (.g., “Big 
4.” "Two Teamer,” “Coast to Coast,” 
“Ten Two Fifty," which vary in the 
number of teams one must pick to win. 
On the "Ten/Two Fifty,” fore.xample, 
one must select exactly 10 teams. On 
the “Two Teamor” one is allowed to 
select a miniTnum ol two teams and a 
maximum of 10. All cards carry 30 to 
40 handicapped games. 

The prices are reasonable; a C.O.I). 
express shipment of 250 cards, the min- 
imum order accepted, costs $5; 500 
cards cost $8.75; 1,000, $12.75, and 
5,000, $52.75. 

The cards printed by Arcadia Sales 
& I’uldishing Co. in Chicago are similar 
to those put out by Hyke Football 
Service but slightly higher in price, 
5,000 cards cost $64. The interest- 
ing thing about .Arcadia Sales & Pub- 
lishing Co., though, is that it is located 
ill the same office building, 236 North 
CTark Street, as Football Handicayper 
Bill Kaplan. Arcadia and Kaplan are 
not connected, but the building has 
come to be regarded by some as a shrine. 

Bookmakers in the card business 
must work with great efficiency. They 
use runner.s to distribute the cards to 
bettors, and each runner is usually as- 
signed to a specific beat, c.g., a high 
school or factory. For running the cards 
to the bettors and the bets back to the 
bookmaker, a runner usually receives 
25' \ of his beat’s total volume, win or 
cmtdnitidon page 53 
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The open-collar feeling in leather 



Something for the outgoing tiiale. 
01»\Hiusly our styli>li frinul is cutu cn- 
irutiiifl oil his new \lain<lreeiers. 

Much more inler<-sting lhan the 
ni..rning mail. \^M^ mi.i-heif:lil is jii-l 
right for fit, ean't argue witli your 
ankle. Dressv Iwo-evelet lie aiul inoe 
toe give you the foot-rreeihnii you hk<' 


(luring the day. Ai;.l will rarry you com- 
lortahly through the evening as well. 
Thumb tlic leather ami Ilex your feet in 
a pair at your llohl leaier's today. 

Vui‘11 gel the Iciea . . . 'theopen-eollar 
feeling in leather." .\vailahle in black 
or brown. Ilohlee l)i\ i-ioii. Hiijw ii .'shoe 
Company. St. Louis. 
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Collectors Items from Coopers Gallery 

I .iki’s ;in .iriisi lu style them. .iikI ;in expert 
pliDtoitnipher in poniMV these IkiikIshiik' C oopers 
hoxer shorts. Hut it liikes only Oiif Dnllur to 
Onr-FiflY Tor vou to iitkl any pair on this [)ae;e 
to voiir private eolleelion. .\iul you'll l)C addint; 
eoinroris that no eainera ran reveal. I'-shaped 
seat eonsiriielion that never l}inds...N’obelt 
<-ii.shioji \vaisil)and that linqs your waist firmly, 
yet uently...duralile nylon thread that nfids 
extra wear to rrmrh seams, non'l just 
uhnire tl'ein. Wear and enjov them' 



PART II 


WHAT 

HAPPENS TO 
FOOTBALL 
PLAYERS? 


A remarkable Notre Dame survey of ex-football 
stars is checked with surprising results against 
experiences of players from four other schools 

by ROBERT COUGHLAN 



TUI-; Kll.l. WKUII'KIN.S, NOTRK OAMK ‘.‘•0. AND TMKIR CMII.OKKN 


Laaf im-tSPORTS Il.LUSTKATEDoanh/zed 
Ihc re-<nUs of ii Xolre lUimf piAl of ef- 
foolhnll t!tar« that apiHireiithj pxphdrd 
Ifip popular nnlinn that stardom on (hr 
j 7 r/f/iVoH is folUared hii failure in life. Aa 
a r/irrh: on thesr conch/sions, the editors 
inlerrieii'cd srrrrnl cr-plapcrs who had 
not responded to the Xolre Dainr ques- 
liniinaire, as ircll as graduales of ser- 
eral other schools. Hercuith the findings. 

T here once was a poor but honest 
lad called Bill Wightkin. He was a 
('atholic boy of Lithuanian descent 
and lived in Detroit, where his father 
had a bicycle repair shop. He loved 
sports, especially football, and when he 
grew at last to be a big boy and a star 
lineman on his high school football 
team, the doors to higher education 


sprang open for him. poor as he was. 

"Some of the olTer.s were pretty 
good," he remembers. “Michigan State 
offered to help my father in business. 
It was hard for him to get materials for 
his shop— the war \va.s on. They .said 
they would help Dad get scarce items. 
Don’t ask me where, I don’t know.’’ 

But Michigan Slate didn’t appeal to 
Bill. He was thinking of college almost 
wholly in terms of athletics, and de- 
cided that the team he would most like 
to play on was Purdue’s. He took Pur- 
due's offer— a job that would pay for 
his board, room and tuition. 

Then: ‘‘This old Irish priest [Fa- 
tiier James E. Martin O.S.B., former 
athletic director at Detroit Catholic 
Central) told me that I would do all 
right at Purdue. Play all four years, 


probably GO minutes a game, and he a 
hero. But he said that all that wouldn’t 
equal one minute in a Kotre Dame 
game. One minute as a Notre Dame 
player would be more thrilling and 
would mean more, he told me. I got to 
thinking, and I went to Notre Dame." 
There he received a standard Notre 
Dame athletic B-R-T— iioard, room 
and tuition — working scholarship. His 
job was as a dormitory prefect. 

Bill won his monogram on the Notre 
Dame line in '47, ’48 and ’49. He was 
not a great star: the only ‘‘All—” team 
he ever made was the Lithuanian All- 
America. He broke a foot once and an 
elbow another time but had no "seri- 
ous” injuries. These were minor pen- 
alties, he felt— he loved the game. 

continued on nerl page 
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MIKK SWIST(J\VU'Z. "oO, salesman with 
Armour, thinks players should get extras. 


WHAT Il.XPPHXS TO PLAVPRS? 

continued from page S5 

Soon after coming to Notre Dame, 
the serious purpose of the university 
was borne in on him in all sorts of 
ways: in the semimonasticism of the 
campus life, the pointed lack among 
the faculty of any favoritism toward 
athletes and, not least, the reminders 
from Coach Frank Leahy that class 
work came first. Bill graduated from 
the College of Engineering in 1950 with 
a respectable 84.7 average and got a 
good job as a sales engineer. 

However, his name had been drawn 
by the Chicago Bears in the annual 
draft of graduating college players. The 
Bears wanted him, the pay was good, 
so Bill made arrangements with his 
employer to go on a part-time sched- 
ule during the football months. This 
worked out well, and last month Bill 
started his seventh season with the 
Bears. With the two salaries, his yearly 
income runs into five figures. 

Bill was married soon after college. 
He and his wife, daughter and son 
live in a nice hou.se in a pleasant sub- 
urb of Chicago. Bill is a member of 
the Knights of Columbus, a faithful 
churchgoer and has done his share, as 
a Little League official and member of 
the city recreation commission, in com- 
munity affairs. He is a responsible, 
prosperous, happy and grateful man, 
and all his gratitude flows back to 
Notre Dame. He lapses into a tone of 
reverence when he speaks of the school : 
‘T appreciate the opportunity I had. 
... It was a good education. ... It 
opened doors for me. ... It gave me 
business opportunities. . . .” And does 
he want his son to go there and play 
football? You bet he does. 



Last week Sports Illustr.atkd re- 
ported on a survey that Notre Dame 
had made of the postcollege careers of 
its football players. According to those 
findings they had done exceptionally 
well: their income level was above that 
of college graduates in general, their 
jobs were mostly in the professional, 
managerial and owner categories, do- 
mestic tranquillity and civic virtue 
were rife, and nostalgia and loyalty 
toward Notre Dame overflowed on all 
sides. These conclusions, however, had 
been based on que.stionnaires sent to 
all living football monogram winners, 
of whom only about half replied. What 
about the other half? What were they 
hiding? SPORT.s Ii.i.ustrated’s report- 
ers set out to find them, and did find 
and interview 122 of them, or 56'/J, 
certainly a broad sample. 

Statistics consistent 

It must be said at once, and not 
without chagrin, that the statistics 
gathered on the additional players 
merged into the pattern of the original 
Notre Dame survey and largely rein- 
forced its findings. With the worst of 
intentions, Sports Illustrated could 
locate not a single jailbird, convicted 
rapist, forger, swindler or even anyone 
to fit the common belief that football 
heroes often turn out to be hod carriers 
in the end. Indeed, the nearest thing to 
a typical specimen among them is Bill 
Wightkin. He makes a little more mon- 
ey than most men his age and he is still 
playing professional ball seven years 
out of school. Otherwise he car. stand 
as a model for the group. 

As one Sports Illustrated report- 
er, an Iowa alumnus with a built-in 
grudge against Notre Dame, wrote 
after completing a number of inter- 





CORWIN <'HTT. '4S, high school trainer, 
believes: “A fellow should get .something." 


views in the Midwest; ‘T must confess 
that my attitude toward Notre Dame 
football and its players has changed. 
Somehow the combination of Catholi- 
cism, the lore and legend of Knute 
Rockne, the masculinity of Notre 
Dame itself and the national reputa- 
tion it has, does something to anyone 
who goes out for football in South 
Bend. It’s like being on the Yankees, 
in the Marines or maybe even like be- 
ing the chef at the Waldorf. The so- 
phisticated can laugh at Notre Dame 
if they want to, l)ut believe me, boys, 
they have something down there.” 

The interviews did something more 
than verify the survey. They produced 
both some amens and dissents that 
help in understanding the changing 
situation of intercollegiate football in 
the nation. These bore most notably 
on the question of ‘‘professionalism” — 
on how far a school is justified in going 
to secure and reward its players. 

While a great majority of the Notre 
Dame men felt that players should 
receive no inducement beyond the 
B-R-T working scholarship, there were 
more dissents than had been encoun- 
tered in the survey, and— significantly, 
it would seem— these came mostly 
from the younger men. Martin Wen- 
dell, ’49, now partner in a construction 
business, thinks, "A guy should gel a 
little something extra. He’s doing a 
day’s w'ork out on the field — what the 
heck!” Mike Swistowicz, ’50, now with 
Armour & Co., approves of the Notre 
Dame system but adds, “Well, to be 
perfectly honest. I’ll say that if some- 
one can get extras and wants them, 
more power to him.” Ziggy Czarobski, 
’48, the mammoth All-America tackle 
who is now resident manager of the 
Leland Hotel in Aurora. 111., says: “I 
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think the school ought to do something 
extra for you. They should line up an 
atlilele with a good job rather than 
have him scalping tickets all the time. 
They should also make good contacts 
for you. You know once you’re there 
|in school) they got you.” 

Steve Oracko, ’50, now teaching and 
coaching at a small college in Illinois, 
beli€!ves in extra inducements ”. . . if 
they are spread equally over the stpiad. 
No one boy should be way ahead of the 
others.” Corwin Clatt, ’48. now athlet- 
ic trainer at Hast Peoria high school, 
ob.serves, “The way things are today, a 
young athlete knows there are material 
benefits t<» be had. A fellow should get 
something, It shouldn’t co.st him any- 
thing to go to school.” Paul iMatz, co- 
captain of the 1954 team, says, “An 
athlete has lots of expenses above 
board, room and tuition. And he puts 
in at least three hours a day at hard 
labor: at least twice a week, when 
there are meetings, he spends five hours 
a <lay. Anything of this nature doesn’t 
go unrewarded after graduation. I 
don’t say athletes should be given cars 
and clothes and what have you, but I 
do .say they should l)e given money 
honestly and openly to meet expenses 
other students don't have.” 

Such comments rejire.sent a radical 
departure from the point of view of 
nearly all the older men, especially 
those of the Rnckne era. It is pertinent, 
too, that the younger men report hav- 
ing received many more offers from 
other school.s. Rockne’s groat h'our 
Horsemen team of iy24, for instance, 
had an average of about two other 
scholarship or job offers per man. Ralph 



MAItTIN WKNDKI.l., ’49, in conslrucUon 
business, call.s football “a hard day's work." 


Ouglielmi, '55, All-America quarter- 
back for two years and now an Air 
Force lieutenant, came to Notre Dame 
on the usual B-R-T and disapproves 
of other inducements, but he had his 
pick of 50 offers when he left high 
school. Oracko received 32 offers. Dick 
Szymanski, '55, had about 30. With 
competition at such a pitch it is no 
wonder that some athletes are in- 
clined to value their talents at a rate 
higher than subsistence. 

Notre Dame lias troubles too 

Nor is it at all .surprising, according- 
ly, to discover that some Notre Dame 
players benefit from un«)flicial assist- 
ance by devoted alumni. Sports Ii.i.us- 
TRATKi) found no flagrant examples of 
this, anti its guess is that the practice 
is at least nii more widespread among 
Notre Dame alumni than among those 
of most other schools, not excluding 
the Ivy League. The point is, however, 
that not even Notre Dame’s executives, 
strict as they are an<i sincere as they 
are in trying to prevent this form of 
extra reward, can suppress the practice 
untler the intensely competitive con- 
ditions of today. 

The interviews also turned up a 
regrettable byproduct of the Notre 
Dame scholarship system. Since at any 
given time there are about lOU footliall 
"scholars” on the campus, the coaches 
have not been particularly intere.sted 
in looking beyond that reservoir of tal- 
ent for football players. Several men 
noted that unless a boy came to the 
school with a football scholarship, it 
was not easy for him even to draw a 
uniform, let alone attract attention 



RAI.I'H (arU.IKI.MI. 0.5, in Air Force, 
terms board, room, luilion aid .sufficienl. 


from the coaching staff. The case is 
not clear-cut: some men do come up 
through the school’s strong intramural 
program to make the varsity— and re- 
ceive scholarships in their sophomore 
or upperclass year-s. But they have had 
to work against more than the u.sual 
odds. This defect is not peculiar to 
Notre Dame, of course, but can be 
found wherever a large number of ath- 
letic scholarships are gi%'en. 

So much for the dissents. If they 
detract from the pleasing picture of 
Notre Dame football given by the 
school’s survey, it is also true that the 
same amens make the picture more 
convincing in several ways. Only one 
man could be found— not for quota- 
tion— who felt that his coache.s would 
sacrifice sportsmanship for victory. 
There were some scattered critici.sms 
of “Hunk” .Anderson for showing fa- 
voritism to certain players, and of 
Frank Leahy for overemphasis on win- 
ning, but the great majority fell that 
the coaches, these two included, had 
set fine example.s for the players. With 
very few exceptions, the men are 
glad they went to Notre Dame. As .lack 
.Alessandrini, captain of the 1952 team, 
explain.s: "The main thing al)out Notre 
Dame is its spirit. You take a walk on 
the campus and it creeps into you. I 
know it sounds odd and unexplainable 
to an outsider, but it’s there. As a foot- 
ball player I used to walk the campus 
the night before a game and come in 
all steamed up and raring to go the 
next day. The students are all behind 
you, there is the tradition behind you, 
there is tlie honor of playing on a Notre 
coafinited on page 63 



/icev CZAUltBSKl. ’48, hotel ofRcial, 
wants the colleges to help players find jobs. 
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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS TO 


PARADISE 


by HORACE SUTTON 


T he island of Tahiti, that paradisical Pacific dot, once 
as hard to get to as the interior of Khrushchev’s office, 
is about to open for all the world’s travelers. The black 
sand beaches soothed by the South Pacific; the towering, 
treeless, James Hall-haunted mountains in whose green 
broadloom folds low-cruising clouds find refuge in the 6 
o’clock sunset— all these wait in the palmy valleys. All 
these, and the fabled Polynesian women, with their Gau- 
guin hair, their ale-brown skin, their French accents, their 
torrid upa and their loving ways. 

Tahiti has long been secluded by governmental restric- 
tions and isolated by incredible ocean distances, but within 
the fortnight the first of a series of charter flights will leave 
from Honolulu for the yacht-lined harbor of Papeete, 10 
or 11 hours away and only a day out of San Francisco. 

And for those who prefer a more leisurely pace, before 
another full-blown moon has been hung the new white 
ships of the Matson Lines will steam from the California 
coast into French Oceania, beginning the first regular steam- 
ship service to Tahiti. 

For those who take the charter flights— the only direct 
cloudbound service from Honolulu— the flight to Paradise 
and back will take nine days and cost a flat $1,000 a man. 
Hawaii-Tahiti Air Cruises, Ltd., a Honolulu syndicate 
which thought up the idea, will only accept males. It is 
an edict of the French au- 
thorities, they say, who in- 
timate that transporting 
women to Tahiti is like fetch- 
ing diamonds to Kimberley. 

I was aboard the survey 
flight recently. In company 
with a party of 50, I flew by 
chartered DC-4 from Hono- 
lulu overnight to Canton Is- 
land, then made a dog-leg to 
Bora Bora, a lonely volcanic 
isle where 5,000 troops lived 
during World War II in what 
military types recall as pure, 

Polynesian, don’t-ever-send- 
me-home-Colonel elegance. 

From the landing strip on 


The black sand beaches of Tahiti, lon^ isolated 
from the world by vast ocean stretches of open 
sea, this monih come within tourists* reach 


Bora Bora we went by skiff to the three-decker flying boat 
of Sir Gordon Taylor, up from Australia on charter, and 
covered the 170 miles to Papeete in an hour. The party was 
lodged in the Grand Hotel, sometimes also known as the 
Faugerat, which advertises 30 rooms, each with modern 
private bath. If the truth be known, all rooms don’t have 
baths, and after 7 p.m., when the desk clerk goes home, the 
room keys are scattered on a counter in the lobby so guests 
can find them easily. In the interest of security a large sign 
is also placed on the counter alongside the keys, enjoining 
guests to lock their valuables in the safe. The Grand has 
just added a rooftop restaurant staffed by waitresses in 
pareus (yes. Uncle, they do wear something on top) who 
also do the upa between courses. 

Tahiti’s best hotels are just outside town. Les Tropiques, 
on a seven-acre coconut plantation overlooking a blue la- 
goon, is two miles from Papeete. It can currently house 32 
guests in thatched bungalows, each of which comes with 
private bath and private patio. It is also the only hotel 
with hot water. The tariff is $5 per person without meals. 
Don the Beachcomber, the Honolulu restaurateur who has 
an active interest in Les Tropiques, will soon increase the 
capacity to 66 and change its name to The Beachcomb- 
er’s Blue Lagoon. After all, meals are served on the lagoon- 
side terrace, looking toward Moorea, and a firm, long pier 
stretches out into the water 
to a swimming float an- 
chored on man-made Sun- 
Baking Island. 

Two miles on the other 
side of Papeete is the Royal 
Tahitian Hotel, built on the 
lands of King Pomare, a 
monarch who was so fond of 
Benedictine that the Tahi- 
tians crowned his tomb with 
a replica of a Benedictine 
bottle. The Royal Tahitian 
is truly in Tahitian style- 
bungalows are woven togeth- 
er with strips of pandanus 
and topped with coconut 
text coiiliHiud on page iS 
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SKAI'l.ANK SHI T CI, K fi»r 1‘ujiccte wails in ihi- lagoon at I'AUIS AND I'Oi.YNKSIA make a ilclinhiful mixture in French 

Bora Hfira. Tourists on Hawaiian charier tliKhis chani’e planes at Oceania in the South E’acific. Franc<- sends perfumes, wines and 

this former F.S. base for hour's ilijjht to Tahiti, which has no strip. kepi-capped gendarmes, Imi Howers, smiles and ^irls j^row locally. 



Disatvcmi in Aor/cr/j hy Mci^rcgor. . . 



SPEND NO MONET i)t) <ll V-t l(-.lllitli;! \ l( ( '.ri-'fcir IlilS 
iii.uli- (lii'iii iii.K'iiiM'-vMisli.ihlc- loiiNt v\.ii'tn v\iii> 

vmi set' Ix'fon- voti. ^l•s. i'\cii ihc ( )rl<>n-pili- 
liiiiims! just wasti tt-..\\i'ar it— tcniiWc frrr! 


New Nordic-fashioned wintercoats 
wall out cold, wipe out cares ! 

Ili’wic wd.sh-and-ivear outern rar. . . u illi lit- Poiicr 
(tj Dacron and cot/on in Rccrcs Scanind Jahric! 

W’intiT’s icii’Nt hhists arc bUippcd <li'a<l l)v tlicsc Nordic frcc/e 
cticat(“rs, siipcrhly Jashioiu-il 1)\' McCdi'gor, And [peeves Scawind 
lahric makes them latilllcssK piaclical. 100'- waslx-aiul-wiMiahlc, 
S<-a\\iiid slicrls wiinklcs. slinij's of! .spots and stains. It wcils the 
pimcr ol Dacnm to fine cotton, creatinj' a natiiral-lcclini' testnre 
-ounces light hot with terrifie stamina. Here is the winter sports- 
mans trnlv care-free choice: the Hugged Look lor liis niggc-d life. 



TOGGLES ARE THE TIPOFF li) new, smart, cosllv clct.uls, fealln i 
ws'ialil linings lu) lri'<'/e laii iieitc tr.iti-! 'i tiuinpli of Sc.omikI it* 
•Sveiiska Hliie i Iclt i 2 ]MH'ketN Zip closiin-. ()flciii-(iir 

I lima;. (ain l,.iil m tin- li.mlv, IkmuIci! I’nlar (if Sc.iuiikI 

niiillcd nylon linnii;. S22.‘J.'S. Xlpnic- of iml i riiilil'. Kinitiiii 
knit toll. IT llie iiecl.. (Jiiiltcil in Ion Imiin;. $2<J.U.5. 
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HOLKS TO FARADISH 

conlinued from page 38 


thatch. Red Tahitian cloth, of the sort 
worn for pareun, hangs as draperies. A 
pandanus-covered jukebox plays Ta- 
hitian records, and a pandanus-cov- 
ered refrigerator chills bottles of Pouil- 
iy Fuiss^, Mumm’s Cordon Rouge and 
French Meteor beer. Dinner costs 
about $2.50, rooms are $6 a day for 
two and out front the Rojal has its 
own black sand, coral-free beacli ring- 
ing the bay where Charles Laughton 
once postured imposingly as the fierce 
Captain Bligh in Nordhoff and Hall’s 
Miiliny on the Bounty. 

Chez Rivnac, about 10 miles out, has 
11 bungalows, a white sand beach, 
charges about $3 for a room, al)out $2 
for dinner. Besides all this, Matson 
Lines has taken an option on a cliff- 
top site about five miles out of town 
looking away to a magnificent vista. 
The company had hoped to put in 25 
units to start with, plus a swimming 
pool, but lately it is in jurisdictional 
employment difficulties with the local 
government. 

In downtown Papeete a French sail- 
or in khaki shorts and a red pompon on 
his head pedals down the Rue du Mare- 
chal Foch, one hand on the handle bar 
and the other holding a string of fish. 
In the fish market the peehcurs lounge 
on the damp cement floor while ma- 
trons in crisp white dresses sniff the 
brilliant blue parrot fish hanging from 
the railing on strips of purau bark. A 
Chinese in a white pith helmet chugs 
by on his Vespa, and the lei stringers 
squat on the sidewalk, flowers spilling 
out of their baskets woven of fresh 
green palm. The signs say Chong Fat 
— Taii.leur— New Styi-es and Ah 
You — Cafe— Ice Cream — .Mar- 

CIIANDISE GfiNftUALES. 

Beyond, at Martha Brothers, you 
can buy carved wooden spears from 
the Marquesas for $25 and planters’ 
hats with shell leis and carved tikis of 
tou wood and beautiful strings of white 
shells. French perfume at Paris prices 
is sold at Chic, as well as island fash- 
ions and shirts that say “Bora Bora” 
and "Tahiti” and bear other glaring 
aflida\nts and testimonials of long voy- 
ages, to be worn back home at Waikiki 
and Coney and Catalina. 

On Saturday nights the crowds jam 
into Quinn’s Tahitian Hut and, hud- 
dled in booths along the wall, are 
regaled by the music of Eddie Lund, 
once of Portland, who in off hours 
buzzes the island in a pale blue Jaguar. 
Tahitians, visiting yacht crews and 
continvcd on nerl jtage 



BUY A PAIR! 
HAVE A SPARE! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
PROJECTION LAMPS 

for all slide and movie projectors 

G-E has the finest, most complete line of 
projection lamps, assuring you of brighter 
pictures, more uniform light on the screen. 

GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 



sweep it green 

Sw*-f*p your lawn rirrtn in one easy pass with 
a I’arktr Lawn Swcei-cr. Sweep it green by 
renioving matted grass and cut crabprass. 
Quality construction — quality performance — 
a complete line of power and manual models. 
See them at your lawn equipment dealer. 

Parker Sweeper Co., Bechtle Ave., SprincReld. Ohio 
For tale throughout U.S. ana Canaila 



FOR THE FINEST STYLES and BEST 
VALUES IN MEN’S SLACKS SEE YOUR 
SAXON DEALER! 

Write box BSI-S.Scranton.Pa.for your 
FREE copy of "THE HOUR GLASS" 


Uckawanno Pants Mfg. 
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HOURS TO PARADISE 

ciinlinttfd from pinjf J,S 

hardier tourisls jam into a bamhoo 
called Zizou until midnight, when 
the law requires them to move to a 
dilapidated dance hall called the Lido 
a few miles out in the countrj’. Most 
any evening will find the ample Brit- 
ish consul dancing on the terrace of 
Les Tropiques in his belted safari 
jacket, while the arch New Zealand 
tourists — if the Teal plane is in from 
Aucklaml — bob across the floor in high- 
elbow waltxes. 

But the daytime parties are l)est in 
Tahiti, especially when there is a lama- 
and the girls come in their red and 
blue parcu.t and jump into the spring- 
fed pools in them. They dance them- 
selves into a frenzy, and then climb 
out and sit down at a table covered 
with the cloth of a green palm leaf and 
eat South Sea Island style, which is 
to say. without benefit of knife, fork 
or spoon. There will be raw fish and 
grated coconut and shrimj) heads 
masheil through a cheesecloth and 
marinated overnight. You dump a 
handful in a bowl and flood the bowl 
with coconut milk. Then you break off 
a piece of breadfruit or lead-gray taro 
root anfl with that in hand you go fish- 
ing in the coconut milk for a clump of 
fish. You attach the fish to the bread- 
fruit and then— strangest of all— you 
eat it. 

After that the girls wash the dishes 
in the pool, and the drums start, and 
the dishwashers, hip deep in water, 
start to churn. (luilars appear and 


wine is passed and the voices sing in 
French and Tahitian. And here, 4,821 
miles due west of Peru, Samila, who is 
Kddie Lund’s Polynesian vocalist, 
sings softly “What a day this has 
been,” which is from Brigatloon, and 
then everybody jumpsin the pool again 
before rolling home. 

On days when tliere is no tamaaraa 
one can hire for about $15 an open 
.leepster, known locally as a “jeep- 
stair,” and barrel the 67 nules around 
the island. At Point \>nus there Is a 
monument to Captain .James Cook, 
who came in 1761) to observe the pas- 
sage of Venus across the solar disc. One 
can lounge umler the tliatched-roof 
huts and watch the fishermen paddle 
their pirogues across Matavai Bay, 
where the real Captain Biigh put in to 
load brea<lfruif.s for the We.st Indies 
trade in 1788. Crabs slither across the 
road, myna birds promenade at the 
road’.s edge under the yellow cannas 
and red ginger blossoms, and the silky 
smell of the vanilla is a perfume to 
the soul. 

At Taravao, halfway around, .“Vh 
Choun’s Chinese restaurant offers pan- 
fried fresh-water shrimp on short or- 
der, sea centipede on a«lvance notice 
and cold Alsatian wine any time, not 
to mention oil and gas, Ne.scafd, lop- 
sided green Tahitian grapefruit, the 
use of a pool table, and Bromo-blue 
flacons of Evening in Paris perfume. 
By the sea-side old women and young 
girls and brawny Tahitian men work 
the fishing nets, and the foreman is a 
grizzled Polynesian patriarch in a red 
if/icr?, which is a sarong for males. 


THE 

world's 

AT YOUR 

FEET 

IN 


MAS SAG I C 


That easy, breezy, 
barefoot feeling 
comes from a 
cushion of springy 
sponge rubber...1rom 
an Arch-Lift that 
accents foot comfort! 
And style? Massagics 
make the news in 
shoes, all year 'round. 

See your Massagic 
dealer. or write for his 
name. $15.95 and up. 




WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwauktt 1, Witcontin 



"Have you ever read the fine print in your frhohirship?" 
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knotted at the waist. I know a glen i>y 
the side of the road where wild pink 
roses grow and the ground is soft with 
velvet green grass and poinseltias and 
white ginger and wild blue h\ drangeas 
rustle restlessly in the wind. 

What has brought Tahiti to the 
l)rink of tourism? Well, for one thing, 
it ha.s been the ai)pearanee of Duz. 
Ti<le. Surf and the other detergent.s 
which have put a crimp in the fojjra 
crop, the island'.s main source of in- 
come. While the copra market sinks, 
tlu‘ pojtulation ri.ses, Of llie (>5,000 
people in French Oceania, nearly half 
live in Tahiti, an island without a 
newspaper, an airport or, as things 
stand now, any visible means of sup- 
port. Lately the government control 
has begun to eddy from the colonial 
governor to a government by council. 
Two horrifying words have been heard 
on the winds: I'iticoDif Uw. To keep 
the income tax from the shore the Ta- 
hitians have deeidefl to welcome tour- 
ists after all. 

When }fawaii-Tahiti Air (.’raises be- 
gin their first weekly flights on Oct. 
10, their 50-passenger DC-4s on char- 
ter from Transocean will originate in 
Honolulu, stop in Hilo on the Big Is- 
land of Hawaii the first day, then fly 
direct to Bora Bora. French Catalinas 
will ferry the pa.s,sengers from llie bay 
at Bora Bora to the harbor at Papeete, 
a one-hour flight. The next week will 
be spent on Tahiti, with side trip.s 
acro.ss to Mooroa for an overnight par- 
ty and all-island tour, witli a return to 
Hilo anti Honolulu on the ninth ilay. 
It is about nine hours flying time from 
Honolulu to San Francisco. With some 
stopover in Hawaii, a perfectly com- 
fortable and conventional two-week 
lour to Tahiti is no longer a distant and 
rosy prosi)ect. It i.s here. 

There will not he. as there was on 
the survey flight, a stop at American 
Samoa, which firoved a rather unset- 
tling experience to the .'Vmericans who 
arrived straight from Tahiti, overflow- 
ing with romance. The memories were 
vivid of the Tahitians standing on the 
det'k, barefoot, their inircim rippling in 
the South Pacific lireex.e, their arms 
full of flowers. On the landing strip at 
Samoa were four gents in lava-lava 
skirls. On th<*ir lieads were purple and 
yellow overseas caps emblazoned with 
two words — “Lions riub." A scrubbed 
American teen-ager stood at the ramp, 
and as she put a lei around our necks — 
a braided rojie of (’hirken of the Sea 
tuna fisli lalx'ls — she pumped each ar- 
riving hand with vigor. “Welcome,” 
she said, “from tlie Lions Club of Sa- 
moa.” -Ml, Tahiti, jc t'aiiorc. c n o 



New concept in tweeds 


Soiithwick presents a superb collection of Shctl.md .ind I wceci imports with 
a du.il personality ... so richly distinctive for town ... so casually correct for 
country. Speci.illy woven in Scotkind and tailored with Southwick's tradition- 
ally soft "Supcrtlcx” c()n,s[ruction. Singularly luxurious, extremely versatile. 

Suits from S75. Odd jackets from $60. 




For stores in other ciliet write GftlECO BROS. Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
iiiuniilacliirrn of SOI X S«f>rr/If.\ ilolh.s 

^ouy^mirk "Suporflex" 

g is Belietittg!” 
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THE SPORTING LOOK 


FRITZ VON DER SCHULENBURG is photographed with one of Mu- 
nich's popular three-wheeled autos, a BMW. His beige loden 
and poplin-hooded duffel coat is reversible (Europecrafl, $50). 


HELMUT BRASCH, an actor in the Munich Political Theater, en- 
ters a Munich pa-stry .shop in a Glen plaid loden trench coat with 
removable loden liner (John Alexander of New Haven, $125). 


LODEN 


A cloth woven by Bavarian peasants since tlie lllh 
century is becomnig a new American sports classic 


1 0DEN is to the Bavarian what tweed is to the Scot— a 
j fabric so long indigenous to its land, of such peasant 
origins that it has become almost a folk cloth. Like tweed, 
it was created originally to fill a practical need— to keep 
Alpine shepherds and woodcutters both warm and dry 
through the blustery mountain winters. It has been 
loomed since the lUh century from the rough wool of the 
Alpine sheep by peasants who were called Loderers (and 
thus gave the cloth its name). Also like the tweeds of the 
Scottish highlands and islands, it has woven into it the 
water-repelling lanolin and the water -shedding longer hairs 
of the fleece. Some modern versions have a small nylon 
content. The Bavarian peasants who served Napoleon as 
mercenaries wore loden on the road to Moscow. And after 
World War It a trickle of loden, in a deep green that 
the Bavarian prefers, began coming into America as such 
West German firms as Loden-frey — the largest manufac- 
turer-reopened their doors. Because of this, loden has 
been wrongly thought of as a color rather than a cloth, 
and loden green has become high fashion along Seventh 
Avenue this fall in every kind of fabric from knits to silks. 
Simultaneously, clothing made of the real thing in a rich 
variety of patterns and colors is sweeping America. One 
importer has done six times the business this year that he 
did last, and it takes a three-times-weekly airlift to fill 
his American orders. Most popular are the loden duffel 
coats which are similar to those worn in Kurope. But 
there is a fast-growing interest in this versatile fabric 
adapted for other uses: men’s sport jackets of subtle 
plaids; such active outdoor clothes for women as capes 
and slacks. Here, photographed in its native Bavaria, 
are a variety of sports clothes made of this historic Ger- 
man fabric that seems to be well on its way to becoming 
as much an American classic as a Scotsman's tweed. 


SABINA SUSSELMANN Wears a Wellerfieck, a poncho that 
might have been the original loden garment. It is now available 
in America for open cars, football, ski tows (Europecraft, $30). 
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ANTON KLOTz, 10, tif (lamiisch wears a hoy's loden 
coal, as typiciiliy B!i\ ariiin as liis fealhcml hat. Thi- 
coal is now imporicd hy KumpciTafi Imports 


SIEGFRIED BRONDL. \<'U»K Munich actor, wears a 
hai-kiiu; sp<jrt jacket of muled plaid loden and 

carrii. ,i l/xleiilmry lopcoai $90, both by HakiT'. 


GABY VOIGT bicycles in a shori !odcii-cK>lh jackei 
which has a striped knitletl hotxl of lotieii-ureen and 
black by Jeanne Campbell for Sportwhirl, $:{9.9*i'. 



GISELA PENKERT, in the II»ftrartcn in Munich, 
wears a rol lo<lcn papf which is a copy of one lonij 
worn by Bavarian aristocrat-; ' Kclcii \'an VIcit. fTtti, 



SABINA’S Sal/.lnirj; suii has the sunn- pipiiiu rii-iail 
of the Bavariiin jacket shown opjio'iie (Jrcla flai- 
iry, ?')li . Ri'ii jacaiuard hose an- by I’lKjenix Mills. 


RAINER PENKERT wears a copy of the official blue 
c-nal <fesi>rne<l by ihe Kiiiu of Sweden for the Cor- 
tina (lly!i.|iii- iMcdrcKor, $()'i at Bl()0^1in^r(lale■sl. 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Krcole Baldini, piston-footed Italian, vig- 
orously pedaled his bicycle around Milan’s 
Vit'orclli Stadium at 28.837 inph for new 
world record 'Sept. 19) but will not be 
available to represent Italy in Olympics. 
Rea.son: his announced plan to turn pro- 
fe.s.sional Jan. 1. 

Ted .\ilsopp. smart-strutting Australian, 
hot-fooled 16 miles 401 yard.s two inches 
around dampish quarter-mile track in two 
hours at Melbourne to better world walking 
mark (Sept. 22). 

Good Counsel, fa.stest 2-year-old in bar- 
ne.ss racing history, set two more world 
standards at Delaware, Ohio, pacing off 
mile in 2:01 2/.5 and two heats in combined 
tinte of 4:04 1/5 (Sept. 19i day after Rhon- 
da Hanover, A. C. Mudge's 2-year-old bay 
filly, (rotted mile in 2:05, liesl ever for age, 
gait and sex, at same track. 

Box 'I'rade. durable 7-year-old, sprinted 
seldom-run half mile in rapid :45 3/5 at 
Cleveland’s Cranwood track to break 16- 
year-old U.S. turf record (Sept. 18). 
BASEBALL 

Milwaukee and Brooklyn, going right down 
to wire in bitter National League race, were 
still neck-and-neck a.s season entered final 
week. Braves, after slipping against New 
York, Pittsburgh and Chicago, pulled them- 
selves up by bootstraps on Bill Bruton's 
first grand slam homer to heal Cub.s 7-4, 
tentatively held first place by mere percent- 
age point as Dodgers, beaten two straight 
by arou.sed Pittsburgh, led Pirates 8-3 in 

FOCUS ON THE DEED_ 



Donald Campbell, 
shaken an<l battered 
while his Iob.sier- 
.shaped Bluebird 
lopped and rolled, 
roared over Eng- 
land'.s Lake Conlst on 
at 286.78 mph, aver- 
aged 225.63 mph for 
tw«)-way run to break 
own speed reconl for 
jet-propelled craft. 


ninth of Sunday game .su.spprKled by cur- 
few, prepared to sew up victory Monday 
night. Cincinnati, back in home run busi- 
ness, went off on .six-game winning kick but 
were three behind in lost column with time 
running out. 

New York Yankees, with seventh Ameri- 
can League pennant in eight years safely 
tucked away, turned iniore.st to Mickey 
Mantle’.s battle for triple crown. Mantle 
snappe<i out of slump to hit 50lh and 51st 
home runs, giving ^’ankees new Anierican 
League team record of 183 ilater raised to 
184', out hit Dost on's Ted Williams in face- 
to-face combat to regain baiting lead, .356 
to .350. led Detroit’s A1 Kaline in RBI, 
127 to 123. 

HORSE RACING 

Nashville, promising Llangollen 2-year-old 
with 6-pound pull in weight.^, outran un- 
beaten Bold Ruler, who bled from mouth 
after starting-gate bump in first ra«-e .since 
June, by length and quarter in six-furlongs 
at Belmont. 

Our Joy, Cary C. Boshamer’s spirited 
2-year-old coll, stepping out of allowance 
cla.ss for first time, moved boldly at last 
turn, was off and running to whip highly 
louLe<i California Kid by solid two lengths 
in $31,600 World’s Playground Stakes at 
Atlantic City. 

Jockey Pete .\nderson booted home 
Ghan Fleei and Pe.ster at Belmont, gave 
84 happy bettors, including superdelirious 
four who held $10 tickets, whopping $2,121 
daily double, biggest payoff in six years. 



FrankliniBud) 
Held, limber-armed 
former Stanford jav- 
elin thrower who 
mi.ssed making U.S. 
Olympic team by 
mere inch in trials at 
Lo.s Angele.s, peeled 
off 270-fonl loss at 
Pa.sadena, easily let- 
tering American rec- 
ord he -set in 1955. 


FOOTBALL 

•Syracuse .set lone for opening weekend up- 
sets, shocking Maryland 26-12 hut shared 
honors with SMU, which hurst Notre Dame 
bubble 19-13, and South Carolina, 7-0 vic- 
tor over Duke for first time in 2.'> years. In 
other games: Pitt, lablwl No. 1 in East by 
some, cased pa.st fumbling West \ irginia 
14-13: Georgia Tech Iwai Kentucky 14-6; 
North (’aroiina Stale spoiled Jim Taiuiii’s 
North Carolina debut 26-6; Oregon State 
defeated Missouri 19-13 after longtime ;19 
year.si Mi.H.souri Coach Don Faurot, inven- 
tor of .split-T, rp\'ealed he would retire to 
athletic director's chair at end of season; 
UCl.A outscoreil Utah 13-7; Baylor barely 
l)eal California 7-6; USC trounced Te.\a.s 
44-20 (for other football news, scr /«';/<' oJi. 

Lou Little, gravel-voiced perfectionist 
who will turn 65 next December, reluctant- 
ly announced his mandatory retirement 
(because of agei at end of 19.56 season aftw 
27 years as head coach at Columbia. 
BOXING 

Gene Fullmer, mauling No. 1 middle- 
weight challenger, marking time while wait- 
ing for Sugar Ray Robinson to c<uue to 
terms with Jim Norris for title bout, gave 
home town fans glimpse of his freewheeling 
power, dumping faded Mo.ses Ward to can- 
vas four time.s before putting him there to 
stay in third round at West Jordan, Utah. 

Kenny Lane, sixth-ranked lightweight 
managed by manipulating Jack Kearns, 
.switch-hit Ludwig Lightburn into confu- 
sion, punched out 10-round decision Iwfore 



WHOOSHING UP SPRA'V. Manche.ster solicitor Norman 
Buckley whips his Windermere III to one-hour water speed record 
of 79.66 mph for unlimited class boats at Windermere, England. 



BOSCH ^.0 BOSCH 


BOSCh 


WHIZZING AROUND TURN at 128 mph, Ireland's Reginald 
Armstrong leans with his (tilera on the way to a new record 
in oOO-centimeter clas.s event at the Avus track in West Berlin. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




Stanipy Matlhcws, 
41-year-o]d quick- 
footed soccer veteran 
who has thrilled Brit- 
ish fans for 25 years, 
was honored by Na- 
tional Sporting Cltib 
in London, mode!*tly 
acknowledged world- 
wide tribute: "A 
player must never be 
satisfied.” 



Jim Bakhliar, 21, 
pile-driving Iranian- 
born U. of Virginia 
fullback, smashed 
away at VMl de- 
fenses for 210 yards, 
helped Cavaliers win 
18-0 as he set new 
Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference single-game 
rushing record at 
Charlottesville, 



Herb Flam, eager 
young tennisstarwho 
found going rou^h 
this season, had bis 
biggest weekend in 
Pacific Southwest 
tournament at L*® 
Angeles, beating Vic 
Seixas and then oUt- 
la.sting Ken Rosewall 
4-6, 6-1, 5-7. 6-3, 7-5 
for title. 


sparse gathering of 1,125 who turned out 
for opening of Major W. H. Peeples' Nofris- 
sponsored Biscayne Arena at Miami. 

New York’s Julius Helfand. back at old 
hoodlum-fighting .stand after momentary 
deviation, indefinitely suspended ex-Lijjht- 
weight Champion Paddy De Marco, who 
used his head to make butting an art, for 
conduct detrimental to boxing. Helfatid's 
charge: De Marco had permitted ex-con'’ict 
James Napoli, alias Jimmy Knapp, a life- 
long friend, to act as his undercover man- 
ager in Los Angeles last February. 

Alfred Klein, hard-hitting commis.sion- 
er who has done good job of ferreting out 
racketeers in Pennsylvania, will get oppor- 
tunity to try it on national scale. Klein has 
been named head of nine-man NBA in- 
vestigating committee “charged with the 
responsibility of policing boxing.” 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Harold Connolly, Boston AA weightman, 
whirled 16-pound hammer 215 feet 4 inches 
in New York to surpas.s own listed U.S. rec- 
ord by six feet but was still one foot short 
of pending mark set by Olympic Teammate 
Clill Blair earlier in year. 

OLYMPIC TRIALS 

Dave Rhoads of San Jose, Calif, survived 
bad spill, bounced back to outpedal Olym- 
pic Speed Skater Art Longsjo to win 12.5- 
mile bike race and spot on U.S. team at 
San Francisco. Other qualifiers: Longsjo. 
Sprint Racers Jim Ro.ssi of Chicago, Don 
Ferguson of Hollywood, Calif. 


John Greer of Greenwich, Conn, was 
named playing manager of Melbourne- 
bound U.S. field hockey team after six 25- 
minute matches on rain-drenched Green- 
wich Academy Field. His squad: 1948 
holdovers Harry Marcoplos and Bill Stude 
of Baltimore, Kurt Orban of North Jersey 
and Felix Uckoof New York; Jim Jongeneei, 
Herman Van Nouhuys and Hidde Leegsira 
of Westchester; Kurt Ucko of New York; 
Hank Clifford and Stan Harris of Rye. N.YL ; 
John Rote of Greenwich; Ray Whittles- 
burger and Bob Shanks of Baltimore; New- 
bold Black of Philadelphia; Gerry Kruizc 
of Metropolitan. 

MILEPOSTS 

MAKKlEP- Don Cherry, 32, versatile 
golfer-crooner, two-time U.S. Walker Cup 
player, 19.53 Canadian Amateur champion: 
and Sharon Kay Ritchie, 19, Miss Amer- 
ica of 1956; both for first time; at Denver. 

LOST— Tommy Castall, 23, promising Bal- 
timore Oriole bonu.s freported $40,000) 
catcher, former Boston U. baseball, basket- 
ball and football captain; when plane went 
down during solo flight from Baltimore's 
Harbor Field. 

DIED— Jesse Niles (Powder) Tannehill, 
82, oldtime major league pitcher (1894- 
1911 ), six-time 20-game winner with Pitts- 
burgh and Boston Rod Sox ;of stroke, at Day- 
ton, Ky. Master of tantalizing slow curve, 
Tannehill had 195 118 lifetime record, 
hurled no-hilter against White Sox in 1904. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASEBAll 

JNDIANAPOLIS, over Denver, 4 sireighi, to win 
American Assn, playoffs. 

TACOMA. WASH., over E. Chicago, Ind.. iiy-0. Arr<«r- 
■can Amateur Congress title. Battle Creek. Mich. 
fT. McPherson, over ri. Oevens, 12-2, All-Atmy 
title, rt. On. N.J. 

lOWRY AFB. Col., over Carswell AFB, N. Mei., (hL 
Air Force worldwide title, Belleville. Ill, 


BOATING 

CANADA, over U.S.. 3-2, for 6-melei team title *nd 
Goodetham Cup. Oyster Bay. N.Y, 

GEORGE O'OAY, Marblehead, Mass., N. American 
Firefly Class Dinghy championship, Marblehead. 
SKEETER JOHNSON. Cambridge. Md.. l36-cu.-ih- 
APBA natl. hydro title. New Martinsville. W. Va. 
HENRY LAUTERBACH, Portsmouth, Va., 266-cu.-'n- 
APBA natl. hydro title. New Martinsville, W. Va. 
(APBA nail, outboard championships. Long BeiKh. 
Call! ) 

ORLANDO TORIGIANI. Bakeislicid, Calif., ClasF A 
hydros. 

PETE SORENSON, La Crescenia, Cilif.. Class B 
hydros. 

DOUG CREECH. Ctiarloiie. N.C.. Class C hydros. 

LON STEVENS. Oakland. Calil.. Class C runabouts. 
CHUCK PARSONS. Lodi. Calif., Class F runabouts. 


WILLIE VAUGHN. 10-round split decision cr 
ley Joseph, middlewcighls. New Orleans. 
MIGUEL BERRIOS. 10-round split decision 
Chestnut, leatherweights, Oelioil. 


Cper- 
ar llw 


FRED HAWKINS. El Paso, Texas. Oklahoma City 
Open, with 279 lot 72 holes. 

HORSE RACING 

LEVEE; $66,700 Beldame Handicap. 1 l.'Sm., by ^*11 
length, in 1:S0, Belmont. Ray Broussard up. 

SOFTBALL 

CLEARWATER (FLA.) BOMBERS, over Raybe«tos 
Cardinals, 14-8. Amateur Sollball Assn, title, Sacra- 
mento. Calil. 


ALTHEA GIBSON. New York, over Nancy Chaffee 
Kiner, 4-6, 6-2. 6-1. Pacific Southwest women’s S'h' 
gles, Los Angeles. 



UP AND AT ’EM goes eager Jerry Lueffpe 
(riyht) buL British middleweight ohampion 
Pal McAteer won 10-round decision in N-Y. 


HAPPY AND BEAMING, Canada's 
Marlene Stewart clasps trophy after win- 
ning U.S. amateur golf title {see page 26). 


PROUDER AND RICHER, Driver John 
Simpson holds tight rein on pacer Noble 
Adios, who took $56,000 Little Brown Jdg- 
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FOOTBALL: FIRST WEEK 


Shirtsleeves instead of raccoon coats tvere the order of the day as the brand-new season 
opened its doors in weather that still carried the lingering glow of summer. It was a day 
to gladden the heart of any true fan— a day of upsets when the underdog refuses to subside 
peacefully. The action u'a» mostly in the South and H'esf with a strong intersectional flavor 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 19 
NOTRE DAME 13 


S IXTY-ONB THOUSAND football-hungry Texans swarmed 
into the Cotton Bowl for the first rite of fall— the larg- 
est opening-game crowd in Cotton Bowl history despite 
the 87^ temperature. They came, not so much in hopes of 
a Mustang victory, but rather to look upon mighty Notre 
Dame and heroic Paul Hornung. This was a fine way to 
start the season off, even if the home team— two-touchdown 
underdogs and an overwhelming choice for la.st place in the 
Southwest Conference— seemed in for a tough evening. 

But Notre Dame, despite the aura of the name, was un- 
tested. too, a fact which was deeply felt by the SMU foot- 
ball team. They had been pointing for this one since spring 
practice, and it showed the minute the boys started to 
play football. They pushed Notre Dame around for a 13-0 
half-time lead, and then, after the Irish had come hack to 
tie it up, pulled out the game with a touchdown in the last 
two minutes of play to win 19-13, and to renew the 
Southwest Conference franchise for upsetting the dope. 

The whole team was tremendous. The line, headed by 
Bob Blakely, a two-year letterman at right tackle, and 
Sophomore Tom Koening at guard, beat the Irish to the 
punch all night. A quartet of fine ends put tremendous 
pressure on Hornung, both on the option play and passes. 
The top of their T— named Jackson, Masters, and Slaughter 
— ran like savages, and a nice Catholic boy named Charles 
Arnold at quarterback treated Notre Dame with downright 
irreverence. He passed for the first touchdown. He sneaked 
over for the second. He handed off for the third. Four times 
he insulted the Irish by running for short yardage on fourth 
down; four times he made it (twice by inches on the chain). 
He intercepted two passes. He was, said Notre Dame Coach 
Terry Brennan afterward, "wonderful. Arnold was the 
difference.” 

In the noisy SMU dressing room after the game, Charlie 
Arnold told why he had twice gambled for short yardage 
deep in his own territory with the score tied late in the 
game. “We didn’t want a good ball game.” he grinned. “We 
wanted to win.” — WiLLARD C. Rapplkyk 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 44 
TEXAS 20 


E ven though the game was being played almost in 
the shadow of the Lone Star capitol dome, the Texas 
announcer was ready to strike his colors by the start of the 
third quarter. As the ball was snapped, he shouted In 
anguish over the loudspeaker: "It’s a pitchout to Roberts 
— oh, dear, here we go again.” 

And down on the field, Roberts went— 74 high-stepping 
yards to his third touchdown of the night and his total of 
251 yards from scrimmage, more than any USC back has 
ever scored in one game. Indeed, the story of the USC- 
Texas curtain-raising football game in Austin was the story 
of Mr. Roberts. The eyes of Texas have seldom beheld 
a more convincing display of power running than he put 
on before 47,000 dumb-struck Texans in Memorial Sta- 
dium last Saturday night. 

The final score was 44 20 and Texans’ pride was as hurt as 
though they had been caught driving last year’s Cadillacs. 

Not normally considered among the Eleven Elevens be- 
cause of the unrest over the eligibility penalties (Jon Arnett, 
for instance, is eligible for only the first five games). 
Coach Jess Hill’s USC Trojans have football seers taking a 
second look. In their last two games, the finale against 
Notre Dame last year and this one, USC has run up 86 
points, no mean feat against major opposition. 'I'rue, they 
are still light-hearted about defense which they regard as a 
useless interruption of an otherwise pleasurable pastime; 
USC ran up 20 first downs, but so did Texas. And Texas 
completed nineteen passes, enough to win most ball games. 

The USC offense this year is uncomplicated by any too- 
frequent changing of the quarterbacking. The varsity 
quarterbacks, Ellis Kissinger andFrank Hall, aresplittingthe 
season between them, and Hall, who has the first five games, 
can concentrate on leading the team to the goal line with- 
out looking over both shoulders for fear of replacement. As 
one Texas player, pulling on his cowboy boots after his 
shower, commented, “Them fellows can be fooled— espe- 
cially with passing. But when they got that ball . . . man, 
it’s murder.” — Ja.mes Murray 


MR. ROBERTS OF USC 


use’s Mr. Roberts is an awesome 207-pound 
Negro fullback who runs the hundred in 9.8 
with or without tacklers hanging on to him 
and answers to the nickname “C.R.” The first 
time he got the ball against Texas ho swooped 
around end for 11 yards, knocking Texans, Tro- 
jans and even an official out of his way. The next 
time he took a pitchout for 25 yard.s. On the first 
play of the second quarter, he rambled 73 yards 


for his first touchdown. Ten plays later Roberts 
turned the game into the rout it was to become 
by rocking and rolling 50 yard.s for the go-ahead 
touchdown. One pe.sky tackier he wa.s unable 
to straight-arm, so he whacked him on the back 
of the helmet and trampled him underfoot. 
Kven his interference seemed to be running for 
their lives as Roberts stampeded behind them 
like a runaway locomotive. — J.M. 
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UCI-A 13 UTAH 7 

Utah Quarterback Pete Haun executes jump pass to Halfback Stu Vaughan. 
Costly Utah fumbles interrupterl their chances of one of week's bigge-st upsets. 


GEORGIA TECH 14 KENTUCKY 6 

Tech Fullback Ken Owen.s grinds out four yards 
over Kentucky line in team’s first conference win. 


PITTSBURGH 

14 

WEST VIRGINIA 

13 


T u o DAYS before he sent his big team against West \’jr- 
ginia, Pittsburgh Coach Johnny Michelosen was dis- 
cussing the best way to stop the split-T attack used by 
both schools. “The only way to play that formation is to 
fire in there and penetrate into their backfield," lie .said, “If 
you let them run on you, they have the advantage,” Last 
year with a Sugar Bowl bid up for grabs, Pitt successfully 
fired into the West \'irginia backfield and won easily 26-7. 
When the two teams met again last weekend Mountaineer 
(-oach Art Lewis was ready to fight fire with fire by slant- 
ing and looping his linemen in a bewildering series of de- 
fenses. Lewis completely stopped the attack of Pitt, a team 
ranked among the be.st in the nation, but Lewis’ bag of 
tricks did not contain a defense against fumbles, and alert 
Pitt turned the Mountaineers’ bobl)les into touchdowns 
to win the war 14-13, while losing every battle. 

A record crowd of 34,800 crowded into elderly Mountain- 
eer Field in Morgantown to watch the opening game of the 
season for these bitter rivals. The spirit of Pitt’s veteran 
team was sky-high. Running through calisthenics the week 
of the game, the team bellowed happily. West Virginia was 
higher yet. On the first day of spring practice this year, 
Lewis assembled his team before a blackboard and solemn- 
ly chalked up three giant figures: 167. With a scowl, Lewis 
asked what the number stood for. Back came an immediate 

reply: there were 167 days until the Pitt game. "If we’re 
not ready for this one,” said Lewis when all the days had 
been ticked off, “then we don’t have a ball club.” 

For Pitt the game was a shocking surprise. Statistically, 
West Virginia was by far the better team, gaining 289 yards 
by air and ground to only 96 by Pitt. With the toughest 
schedule in the country, Pitt will have to improve or be 
swallowed whole by teams like Notre Dame, Army and 
Syracuse. West Virginia Coach Art Lewis wearily slumped 
on a bench and played the game over again in his mind. 
Finally Center Chuck Howley walked by, and Lewis reached 
up to shake his hand. "I’m sorry. Coach,” said Howley. 
”We beat them but the score beat us.” Lewis grinned 
unhappily. —James Atw.^tkr 


SYRACUSE 

26 

MARYLAND 

12 


T jie roof fell in on the house that Jim Tatum built at 
the University of Maryland. After 15 straight victories 
in regular season games the favored Terrapins collapsed 
completely in their 1956 debut at the hands of a much 
better schooled and disciplined Syracuse team. It was a 
sad start for Tommy Mont, the “nice guy" who replaced 
Tatum as Maryland’s head coach. 

The final score was 26-12, but it would have been 26-6 
were it not for the generosity of the men in bright orange. 
During the final moments of play Syracuse sent in their 
third string to cope with a Maryland drive that was too 
late to matter. For Syracuse it was sweet revenge after the 
team's humiliating defeat at the hands of the Terrapins 
last year, and, according to Head Coach Ben Schwartz- 
walder, it liad been a game the Syracuse team had been 
preparing and waiting for ever since that 1955 loss. 

The standout on the Syracuse team was Left Halfback 
Jim Brown, a powerful 212-pounder who time and time 
again cut through the highly touted Maryland line like a 
sharp knife nipping through .soft cheese. Altogether Big Jim 
liustled off 156 yards rushing— well over half the Syracuse 
rushing total of 258 yards. After Maryland had opened the 
scoring in the first quarter, it was Brown who came right 
back eight plays later to set the plot right by catching the 
pas.s on a play that .started on the Maryland 24 and run- 
ning eight yard.s for the touchdown. Then he put his team 
ahead for good by kicking the extra point. Brown, who 
punched through the sieve-like Maryland line wdth con- 
sistent running gains of five, seven and nine yards, really 
broke Maryland’s back with a 78-yard run in the third 
period, carrying the ball on a pitchout from the Syracuse 15 
to the Maryland 7. Four plays later Syracuse scored again 
to make it a decisive 19 to 6. 

Syracuse appeared to be a real comer in the national pic- 
ture, a theory that will be properly tested next Saturday 
against Pittsburgh. Maryland, on the other hand, has plen- 
ty of manpower, and this one could very well be their 
worst game of the year. —Mark Sullivan 

FOR COAST-TO-COAST FOOTBALL REPORT, TORN PAGE 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


by DON PARKER 


I N DAYS Kone by, the first week of 
football was the occasion for the 
haves to sharpen their skills against 
the have-nots, who submitted docilely 
in exchange for the chance to appear in 
the large, unfamiliar stadiums of the 
famous. But times have changed and 
the “breather” is now an almost for- 
gotten relic of the game. Now the open- 
er is the rough one — the big intersec- 
tional contest where reputations fre- 
quently crumble before t)ie season Is 
scarcely underway, and new giants 
occasionally spring up overnight — to 
everyone's surprise except their own. 

Opening week 19o(i was chock full 
of such games: Notre Dame-SMU; 
Syracu.sc-Marylatul and Duke-South 
Carolina. Notre Dame and Duke, pre- 
season nominees for the highest na- 
tional honors, were among those to 
cruml>le. Syracuse dumped Maryland, 
breaking a 15-game Terrapin win- 
ning streak, and thus became a new 
giant. It was unexpected, but, like 
so many early-season upsets, it was 
more an indication of the strength of 
the winner than the weakness of the 
loser. Team.s like Maryland and Notre 
Dame— always prime targets for any- 
one on their schedule — can hardly 
expect to win them all every year. 

F«»r the most part, however, open- 
ing week ran fairly true to form. 

THE EAST 

S YKACUSK began courting the Lam- 
bert Trophy — symbolic of east- 
ern football supremacy — with its spec- 
tacular ‘215-12 win over .Maryhmd. The 
hefty Orange line shove<| the 'I'crp.s 
about as if they were chess men — an 
impressive insult since the men from 
Maryland were supposed to be the class 
of the Atlantic Coast Conference. 
Syracuse Halfback Jimmy Brown 
showed All-America talent as he scored 
two Orange touchdowns, set up a third 
witli a 78-yarrl run, and accounted 
for 154 of the ‘258 yanls his team rolled 
up on the ground. 

I’iitsburgh. fre(iuently billed the 
best in the East, found the recovered 
fumble to be its most effective weapon 
in edging West Virginia 14-ld. The 
Panthers were bottled up in their own 
territory fm most of the game, and 
they might have i>epn l)lanked if Moun- 
taineer Fullback Larry Krutko liad 
not fumbled after a jarring tackle 
inside his five-yard line. Pitt recovered 


and Halfback Ray DiPasquale went 
over for the touchdown. On the en- 
suing kickoff, West Virginia fumbled 
again, this time on the 20, and again 
Pitt recovered. The Panthers used 
four plays before Halfback Nick Pas- 
sodelis scored from the five. But for 
these two breaks, the day s'as West 
Virginia’s. 

Other action in the East was thin. 
Lehigh and Lafayetie opened strong 
with \-ictories over CeUyshurg (26- 
7) and Muhlenberg i26-l)t respectively, 
liuigers beat Ohio tVesleyan fi.'l-PL 
and Burkiiell blanked .tibright 13-U. 

other scores 

Rhode IsJand 13 Northwestern 12 
Springfield 41 Connecticut It 
Amencen Ini’l 6. Mtssechusells 6 
West Cheslei S t 10. Oeleware 7 

THE SOUTH 

■pxUKK, preseason choice to share the 
^ Atlantic Coast Conference title 
with Maryland, saw the Orange Bowl 
go up in 7-0 smoke as South Carolina 
handed the Blue Devils their first con- 
ference loss in the four-year history of 
the ACC. 'I’hfc Gamecocks made the 
only score of the game in the second 
period on a run by sophomore Halfback 
King Dixon, hut they were by no 
means outclassed otherwise. Duke 
gained only 156 yards rushing to Soutli 
Carolina’s 193 and completed only two 
of nine passes comparetl with five out 
of five for South Carolina. 

Down at Chapel Hill, Jim 'Fatum’s 



UNIFORMED DOUBLE REVERSE 

Ken Jlarri-'i of .Miami tObioi seemed to 
hea one-man two-plaloon.-svslem against 
George Washington until hafllcii tans 
anti equally baffled Harris dj.scovered 
niimber.s on jersey had been sewn on 
backwards. His real number i.s 68. 


homecoming as the new coach of his 
alma mater. North Carolina, was safi- 
ly spoiled liy North Carolina Stale. 


BRIEF SOLACE 

Be.st tackle at the Maryland-Syracuse 
game — from the point of view of Mary- 
land’s home town fans was made by a 
fellow who failed to dres.s for football. 
’Fhe hero, a university policeman, nailed 
a riin.'iway fan on the 30-yard line as he 
was making off with an unused jersey he 
had grabheil from the Syracuse bench. 


The Wolfpack completely oulcla!«ed 
the Tar Heels 26-6 and replaced them 
as the ACC dark horse. 

Uake Forest, too, showed more 
power than expected. The Demon Dea- 
cons ran all over William and Mary 
39-0, but it was Co-captain Bill 
Barnes, a Deacon halfback, who threw 
the knockout punclies with runs of 
67, 57 and 78 yards. Coach Paul Amen 
was told he would have to perform mir- 
acles to win at tVake Forest this year, 
and he started off by doing just that. 

In the Southeastern Conference, re- 
sults ran closer to form. Georgia Tech, 
though ragged at the edges, was never 
in danger while plodding to an unspec- 
tacular 14-6 victory over punchless 
Kentucky. The experienced, confident 
Yellow Jackets were only as good as 
they had to he, but they will have to 
be better next week in Dallas against 
SMU if they are to justify the lofty 
national ranking predicted for them. 

Another SEC battle brought Van- 
derbilt an impressive 14-0 win over 
Georgia, which turned out to be asleep 
instead of a sleeper. Tandy’s Don Orr 
(juarterbacked magnificently and Half- 
back Phil King was a consistently long 
gainer. 

The nation’s best hall-hawking job 
was turned in by fleet Florida Full- 
back Joe Brodsky, a 211-pound senior 
from Miami. Brodsky was a one-man 
gang as the Gators whipped .Mississip- 
pi Slate 26-0. He intercepted three 
Slate passes, ran two ot them hack 99 
and 35 yards lor scores and took the 
other 27 yards to set up a third TD. 

Mississippi wallojicfl the first ol sev- 
eral cream puff.s on its schedule — in 
this case North Texas Stale by a score 
of 45-0. The game gave little indica- 
tion of the Hebs’ true strength, but 
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Kentucky should settle the issue this 
Saturday. 

Tulane Quarterback Gene Newton 
threw three touchdown passes and was 
a wizard with the option play as the 
Green Wave edged past Virginia Tech 
of the Southern Conference 21-14. The 
rest of the SEC gets under way this 
week. 

Elsewhere in the South, Virginia 
flattened VMI 18-0. Cavalier Full- 
back Jirn Bakhtiar set a new confer- 
ence rushing record of 210 yards in 27 
carries. 


Ci((d«l 20. Newberry 20 (lie) 
Clemson 27, Presbyleiian 7 
rioiide Slate 47. Ohio U. 7 
Richmorxl 38. Randolph-Macon 0 


THE MIDWEST 

M idwest football was virtually non- 
existent last week, since the Big 
Ten Conference traditionally opens a 
week later than the rest of the nation. 
Detroit highlighted action in the 
center of the country with a 20 7 win 
over Marquette, the same winning 
score turned in by the Titans in their 
game with Marquette last year. 
George Washington, of the Southern 
Conference, surprised .Miami of Ohio 
7-6. Cincinnati, supposedly on the 
climb, showed that it needed a lot 
more seasoning while losing to Dayton 
19-13. 

0lh«r scores: 

Bowling Green 17. Kent Slate 0 
Evansville 21, DePiuw 13 
Knox 13. Cirlelon 0 
Valparaiso 7, Kalamatoo 6 
Wooster 13. Ashland 8 
Xavier 30, Marshall 6 


THE SOUTHWEST 

S outhwest conference teams won 
six of seven games in a display of 
strength unequaled by any other area 
of the country. Southern Methodist 
led the Texas parade with its magnifi- 
cent 19-13 upset over Notre Dame, 
consummated in the final 100 seconds 
of play when Mustang Quarterback 
Charlie Arnold called for the old Statue 
of Liberty play, faded back for a pass 
and then fed the ball to Halfback Lon 
Slaughter, who scampered 14 yards for 
the winning touchdown. 

Southern California’s C. R. Roberts 
scored on runs of 73, 51 and 74 yards 
to sink Texas 44-20, for the SWC’s 
only loss. 

Halfback Ken Wineberg scored three 
times for Texas Christian, once on an 
exciting 80-yard journey, as the Horned 
Frogs drubbed Kansas 32-0. Texas 
A&M brushed Villanova aside 19-0; 
Rice scored on three passes to beat 


Alabama 20-13, and Arkansas steam- 
rollered Hardin-.Simmons 21-6, despite 
a 24-for-34 passing record turned in by 
the Cowboys. 

In the Big Seven Conference Ne- 
braska manhandled South Dakota 
34-6, and managed to break Halfback 
Bill Hawkins loose for a 76-yard run 
as part of the stampede. West Coast 
opposition proved too much for Colo- 
rado and Missouri, however, as Ore- 
gon crushed the former 35-0 and Ore- 
gon State took the latter 19-13. Sam 
Wesley featured in the Oregon State 
attack, breaking loose for a 62-yard 
touchdown and receiving a pair of 
passes good for 72 yards. 

Arizona State (Tempej, a Border 
Conference power, cashed in on 50- 
and 58-yard runs by Leon Burton to 
smash Wichita 37-9 and remain a 
strong favorite to repeat as the con- 
ference champion. 

other scores: 

Ohlthoinii ASM 27, Kansas Stale 7 
Texas Western 17. Texas Tech 14 
West Texas St. 33. McMurrar 7 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

U TAH STATE COLLEGE scored a mild 
18-13 upset over Denver in the 
only Skyline Conference game sched- 
uled. 

Utah, moving into the big time, 
gave UCLA a bad scare before losing 
13-7. Fumbles kept the Utes from scor- 
ing a huge upset, although the Red- 
skins were clearly outplayed by Red 
Sanders’ Bruins. 

Wyoming and New Mexico scored 
the only Skyline Conference victories 
over outside foes. Wyoming upset 
Arizona 20-16, as sophomore Tailback 
Bob Mireski and veteran Halfback 


Jim Crawford starred in the game at 
Tucson. New Mexico beat a weak 
neighbor, New Mexico A&M, 14-6 in a 
traditional nonconference game. 

other jcores: 

Montene Stele 33. North Dekola 13 
Western Stale 21. Youngstown 7 
Westminster 14 E. Montene 6 


THE ELEVEN BEST TO DATE 


Arny 

Georgia Tech 
Miami 

Michigan State 
Michigan 
Ohio State 


Oklahoma 
Southern California 
Texas A&M 
Texas Christian 
Yale 


FAR WEST 

S TANFORD, Pacific Coast Conference 
favorite to host the 1957 Rose Bowl, 
beat a surprisingly strong Washington 
State team 40-26 in one of the biggest 
air shows since May Day over Mos- 
cow. The Indian aerial barrage caught 
the offense-minded Cougars flatfooted 
and it was obvious that Jim Suther- 
land, Ronnie Knox's high school coach 
who is starting his first year as head 
man at Washington State, had not 
spent enough time building a better 
pass trap. The Stanford attack was a 
tipoff that Michigan State, for all its 
vaunted ground power, had better 
come to Palo Alto next week equipped 
with nets. 

Baylor looked quick but uncertain 
while beating California 7-6 in a fum- 
bling contest at Berkeley. The Texans 
were handed their winning score in the 
second period when Gus Gianulias, Cal- 
ifornia quarterback, fumbled on his 
conftnitrd oh nrxt page 


PIGSKIN PANORAMA 

OF THE 21 UNDEFEATED TEAMS of 1955, 16 have already been in action, and five have 
lost. They were Maryland (12-26 to Syracuse); Miami. Ohio (6-7 to George Wash- 
ington): Shepherd, W. Va. (0-2 to Fairmont); Parsons (0-6 to Iowa Wesleyan); 
and Stevens Point, Wis., which was beaten by both Hamline (15-6) and Platte- 
ville (0-19). 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY sat out the Weekend worrying over the health of its team after 
Guard Mert Hoagland was hospitalized with polio. The team faced several days 
of anxious observation and the pos.sibility that several early games might have to 
be canceled. 

JIM BAKHTIAR. the University of Virginia fullback, set a now Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference record by chalking up 210 yards ru.shing against VMI. Bakhtiar, an Ira- 
nian, who never played football before coming to Virginia, is top Cavalier candi- 
date for All-America. 

ARIZONA’S ART LUPPiNo. Starting the season just 168 yards short of the alltime 
ru.shing record, failed in efforts to break it in the team’s first two games. Luppino 
gained only 31 yards against Montana last week and sat out Wyoming game with 
injuries. P.A. 
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Pacific Northwest fleeces. 


Yellowstone Western Ploid 
Sport Shirt, $1 2.95 
Pendleton Tucson Trousers 


These are Pendleton days 


Straight across the notion — outdoors and in-^more men 
are wearing Pendletons than ever before. They like the 
freedom and easy comfort — the precision tailoring — the 
richness of color and pattern. All Pendleton shirts are virgin 
wool through and through. For constant quality. Pendleton 
dyes, spins and weaves its 
own fabrics from the finest 


there's only one 


Pendleloii 


alwa 

msa 


Iwoys virgin wool 


Fo> oddiiionsi iMoime'ian wn'c Scpi Pandleton W^oirr. Milli, ^onloRd. 0'*8»« 


own 10, Hiul Baylor ret-overed. Quar- 
terVjack Doyle Traylor, on ihe sj>lit-T 
option, lateraleil low to Left Halfback 
Del Shoftier. 'I'lie ball bounced twice 
before landing in Shofner’s hands, and 
then he scooted 10 yards around end 
for tlie score. C al looked strong but 
slow and indicated it could be rough 
on anybody through the air. The Gold- 
en Bears threw 2.') pa.sses, completed 
17, one for the touchdown. Best (’al 


FLIGHTY TRENDS 

The earth-bound power tactics of sp!it-T 
football isrc Hertntui Hickman) find no 
favor in the West this year. Afost no- 
table c.xample was at the Stanford- 
Washington State game where 74 passes 
were thrown— 38 by WSC, by Stan- 
ford. Indian (Quarterback John Brodie 
was mo.st effective, completing 17 of 24 
for 174 yards, two touchdowns. 


pass play of the day, good for 19 yards 
and a touchdow'ii, went from young 
(Quarterback Joe Contestabile to Norm 
Becker in the end zone, but the play 
was called back for holding. 

Dick Bass, the sophomore w'ho was 
a California high school phenomenon 
before enrolling at College of Parific, 
lived up to lavish pre-season predic- 
tions as the Tigers trounced Colorado 
.\&.M :19 14. Bass carried the ball Vi 
times for 122 yards, caught two pa.s.se.s, 
for 19 and 26 yards iboth set up TD.s; 
and scored twice on runs of 26 and six 
yards. 

San Jose Stale beat Drake 26 7, com- 
pleting 18 passes in 30 attempts, while 
the Washington Huskie.s, under new 
coach Darrell Royal, slappeil a di.s- 
tressed Idaho team 21. Washington 
employed two sets of eijually effective 
backs and, for the most pari, substitut- 
ed !)>■ platoons throughout the game. 

other scares 

Montana Stale 33. North Dakota 13 
Idaho State 20. Nevada 6 
Oregon 3S. Colorado 0 

u.k.. .L of.ii.M..*,. n 
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HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 


T ub big news so far is that the era 
of ground-bound, grind-it-out, run- 
it-down-their-throats football is slowly 
but surely coming to an end. Opening 
day from coast to coast served notice 
that football ’56 is shedding the shack- 
les of conservatism which have gripped 
the game for the past few years. 

There is a realization that the basic 
split-T without variations is not a 
magic cure-all. Based on the premise 



SEVEN AND A BOX js an oUl defense finding 
new favor as a stopper for spiii-T running. 


of a first down every three downs, 
there must be a minimum of mistakes. 
Because of the fast-hitting handoffs on 
the dive-bucks and the blind pitchouts 
from the option play, fumbles are prev- 
alent, especially in early-season games. 
Theoretically it is an enigma. The in- 
side attack is built on speed and quick 
explosive contact of the offensive line- 
men. The outside attack is delayed, 
and in its basic pattern has only one 
play, the pitchout from the quarter- 
back to the off-halfhack on the option. 
If the defensive end plays the quarter- 
back, then he pitches out to the half- 
back for the end run. Conversely, if 
the end works to the outside then the 
quarterback keeps and runs inside. 
Passing patterns are of the running va- 



GAr EIGHT will slop an.v running attack but 
it is extremely vulnerable to passing game. 


riety. Most of the split-T teams, except 
Oklahoma, have either ignored or failed 
to capitalize on this feature of the at- 
tack which is one of the most difficult 
plays in football to stop. It is my be- 
lief that without the proper blend of 


the running passes as an integral part 
of the offense, the concentration of de- 
fenses will be too much for the out-and- 
out ground attack. The old game max- 
im: “Against equal opposition a drive 
of more than 50 yards is seldom suc- 
ces-sful” will again be Q.E.D. 

The “gap eight” as diagramed can 
be mighty disconcerting to a dedicated 
driving attack. This alignment pre- 
cludes blocking any two men at the 
point of attack. Used in short-yardage 
situations “when you know the run is 
coming,” it is most effective. 

The use of the venerable “seven and 
a box” {gee diagram), long laid away 
with the moleskins of yesteryear and 
considered the best of all defenses 
against a pure running attack, will 
again be in evidence. The seven men 
up front, burdened only with the 
ground game, will force many teams to 
go to the air or to flanker formations. 

'Phe “man-on-man six” manufac- 
tured at West Point in 1946 as a meas- 
ure to stop the first edition of the Ok- 
lahoma split-T— and it did— is being 
talked about in select circles. The front 
six, hit— but do not penetrate— and 



OKLAHOMA Five, a Standard against .splii-T, 
can be varied on signal at the last momeni. 


slide with the play. It is dynamite, with 
two exceptions, the quick end run and 
flanker formations. 

Mix in the usual ingredients of the 
“Oklahoma” (sec diagram) and “um- 
brella,” “shoot” a few line backers ev- 
ery now and then, and the infantry will 
be asking quickly for air support or, 
at least, a deployment of skirmishers. 

Once in the salad days of my coach- 
ing career. I w'as diagraming some de- 
fensive maneuvers in the presence of 
my former coach at Tennessee, Gen- 
eral Bob Neyland. Turning for his ex- 
pected approval, I w’as met with : “Her- 
man, I guess all those defenses must be 
pretty good, but there is just one thing 
that you’ve got to remember: in order 
to be a successful coach you must have 
men instead of X’s and O’s.” And oh 
’tis true, ’tis true. 


HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 

for 

Games of Saturday, Sept. 29 

* Stanford vs. Michigan State. Indi- 
ans bigger and better this year. Spar- 
tans fikewi.se. Stanford features passes. 
MSU’s multiple offense combines trick- 
ery and power. Peaks and Kowaiczvk 
the difference. MICHIGAN STATE. 

* Southern California vs. Oregon State 
tSept. 28). Beavers beat Old Mizzou 
while Trojans took Texas. Roberts, 
Arnett and Co. just too much for hard- 
working Beavers. SOUTHERN CAL. 

* Southern Methodist vs. Georgia 
Tech. Green Mustangs went berserk 
against Notre Dame. But experience 
will tell in this one. GEORGIA TECH. 

* Michigan vs. UCLA. The depleted 
Uclans are still competent but talented 
Wolverines should not have too much 
trouble. MICHIGAN. 

* Auburn vs. Tennessee. Plainsmen 
and Vols meet head-on in big brawl 
at Birmingham. Looks even-Stephen. 
Tennessee slow starting but one vote 
for alma mater . . . TENNESSEE. 

* Pittsburgh vs. Syracuse. Orangemen 
were brilliant but bruised in Maryland 
win. Panthers are sharper this week. 
PITTSBURGH. 

* Washington vs. Minnesota. A year 
ago Huskies clobbered the Gophers. 
Both improved but I lean toward . . . 
MINNESOTA. 

* Ohio State vs. Nebraska. Pete Elli- 
ott off to flying start but Buckeyes are 
loaded. Spirit i.s there hut not strength. 
OHIO STATE. 

* Virginia vs. Duke. Ben Martin, too, 
debuted successfully while Duke was 
stunningly upset. Blue Devils bounce 
back. Convincingly . . . DUKE. 

* Oklahoma vs. North Carolina. N.C. 
State caught Tatum’s Tar Heels look- 
ing west. Sooners play each game as the 
big one. OKLAHOMA. 

* Miami vs. South Carolina. (Sept. 
28). Geise’s Gamecocks downed Duke. 
Hurricanes alerted. MIAMI. 

ALSO: 

Penn State over Pennsylvania 
Maryland over Wake Forest 
Texas over Tulane 
Princeton over Rutgers 
Illinois over California 
Navy over William and Mary 
Army over VMI 

Texas A&M over Louisiana State 
Mississippi over Kentucky 
Florida over Clemson 
Brown over Columbia 
Colgate over Cornell 
Yale over Connecticut 
Arkansas over Oklahoma A&M 
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Last week’s hunches: 
18 right, 7 wrong 


e 

TIP FROM THE TOP 


Styled 

for 

wear 



rain or fair 


RAINFAIR Style magic brings you 
the Rain Topcoat— a raincoat and 
topcoat both — the all-purpose coat 
you'll wear in any weather, anywhere! 
Outstanding are the new Rainfair 
"shorty" models combining all- 
weather utility with Continental and 
Suburban Styling — favorites with 
the college crowd and subway 
alumni alike. Forcasual living... 
for spectator sports . . . see them at 
your Rainfair dealer ! 



Wnfe (or free slyle bookie*. 
RAINFAIR. INC.. RACINE 8. WIS. 
Makers of Smartair Leisure Wear 
Our 77th rear 



for golfers of 
all liandiraps 


from AL ESPOSITO, CuunlT]! (’I«b 0/ r/iarlrslow, S.C. 


On seaside and desert courses particularly, but wherever sand ex- 
ists, golfers run into a shot that few of them cope with succes-sfully. 
This is a short, lofted pitch from the sandy rough which mu.st carry 
over a nearby embankment to reach the green. The object, obvi- 
ously, is to get the ball up and over the embankment without 
punching it with so much forward drive that it either carries 
or rolls on over the green- where, of course, a nice little trap is 
usually lying in wait. In his consternation when he finds himself 
beset with thi.s .shot, the average golfer does little more than try 
to get the shot over with. 

If the golfer will keep calm and regard this .shot as a cousin 
of the explosion shot- which it primarily is— he will find he can 
deal with it without much trouble. Use your wedge, with your 
feet together, hands a shade forward. Take the club back a little 
on the outside, with the left hand in charge. Hit the sand about 
an inch behind the ball. Don’t let the hands roll over as you 
go through the ball. Keep the back of the left hand pointing up 
toward the sky on the follow through. The ball should come up 
arching high and should fall without too much forward roll. 



Flay the lie in sandy rouKh as an explosion shul 
NKXT WEEK; JOH.N THOHEN OX CERINC THE S.MOTHERKD HOOK 
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ILLEGAL WHOLE’S LEGAL HALF 

rontiimed from paijc S2 


lose. Ill towns where bookmakintc com- 
petition is keen, however, the runner 
Rets a better break. The bookmaker 
l>ays anywhere from i to 50' ; of 
the year’s net. 

P’or the bettor, the oarcis are a poor 
investment. If he picks two Rames out 
of two, for example, he is jiaicl off at 
2 to 1. The correct odds are 2 to 1. To 
weight the odds even more, the liook- 
niaker ordinarily wins if the bettor 
picks a tie. 

Bookmakers who handle the parlay 
cards are regarded as '‘little jerks” by 
the big liookmakers. Pride aside, a big 
bookmaker can never handle parlay 
cards because he is constantly on the 
move, a precaution which he finds em- 
inently expedient when it comes to 
dodging cops and mobsters. Of the 
two, he fears the latter more. Lacking 
the protection of the law, a bookmaker 
is easy prey to hoodlums who decide to 
cut themselves in. 

A few years ago, a Chicago book- 
maker moved to Montreal after the 
.syndicate demanded a cut. Kncou raged 
by his expatriation, other bookmakers 
followed. For a while they prospered 
and on one occasion even found them- 
selves protected by international law 
— when the U.S. attempted to olitain 
records of their long distance calls to 
the States. As usually happens, how- 
ever. molisters moved in. ami. as an 
ac<juaintance of the Chicago bookmak- 
er puts it, ‘‘They sipieezed for a piece 
and got it with ill grace.” 

By now Montreal was really alive. 
The mobsters. Hush with success and 
exuberant by nature, liegan to get out 
of hand, so much so tliat local author- 
ities soon had no other course but to 
ask that everyone leave. The liook- 
makeri^and mobsters sorrowfully re- 
turneii^frthe ILS., but last year they 
were back, this time in another city. 
They didn't care for the cold weather 
but. all in all, their new city proved 
such a good location that they re- 
turned there last week to resume op- 
erations. To oblige local police, they 
refuse to take bets from Canadian cil- 
i/.ens or make book on Canadian jiro 
football games. This last point i.s rather 
a costly conce.ssion, as a fair number of 
Stateside clients have expressed inter- 
est in the pro games after seeing them 
on T\'. 

Despite the outside world's impres- 
sion that bookmakers can calculate 
odds as swiftly as Univar, most of 
them are dumb and only slowly ac- 
(juire the mathematics of odds-making. 


Karly this month, for example, a 
bettor called a bookmaker for odds on 
the Xational League pennant race. 
When given the odds he astounded 
the bookmaker by pointing out that 
he could win simply by betting on all 
three teams to lose. 

‘‘The bookmaker quoted Brooklyn 
at 17 to 10 not to win,” the bettor 
says, thoroughly disgusted by the 
bookmaker's stupidity. “Cincinnati 
was 4 ‘ 2 I an<l Milwaukee 

was 10 to 13 not to win. After I heard 
that. I told him that I would het 
$1,700 to his $1,000 on Brooklyn to 
lose, $2,250 to $500 on Cincinnati to 



TEXAS OILMAN, H. L. Hunt of Dalliis, 
is a big bettor who is fond of football. 


lose and $1,300 to $1,690 on Milwau- 
kee to lose. I pointed out that if Brook- 
lyn won, I’d lose $1,700, but I'd win 
$500 from my Cincinnati bet and 
$1,690 on my Milwaukee bet. Add 
these two together that’s $2,190. Sub- 
tract the $1,700 1 lost on the Dodgers. 
That leaves me winning $490. If Cin- 
cinnati won, I’d wind up winning $440. 
If Milwaukee won. I’d win $200.” 

Particularly confusing to bookmak- 
ers is the payoff on a parlay, i.c., when 
the winnings on one bet are applied to 
another. In baseliall, four-team par- 
lays are not uncommon. To ea.se the 
burden posed by parlay problems, 
A. C. Lowther, an insurance executive 
in Alexandria. La., drew up a baseball 
{)arla.\' chart in 1946, just in time to 


catch the postwar boom. Certified by a 
C.P.A. and priced at $10. Lowlher’s 
parlay chart instantly offers the an- 
swer to any ha.seball parlay problem. 
Ordinarily, it would lake an average 
bookmaker a few minutes to figure the 
payoff on a $1 parlay on four teams 
with the odds at 5 to 7. I to 3, 2 to 3 
and 4 to 5. But if the bookmaker uses 
Lowther’s chart, he has the answer — 
$6.85 — in no time at all. 

The bookmaker woulil be most hap- 
py if odds and parlays were his only 
difficulties. Unfortunately, there is an- 
other: the tax law. As the law now 
stands, it is absolutely impossible for 
a baseball, basketball or football lionk- 
maker to [lay his proper tax and stay 
in business. Lender the law. a bookmak- 
er is compelled to pay a 10^,' tax on 
all bets, win or lose. But a bookmaker, 
under optimum conditions, can make 
only profit on football and t)a8- 

ketball and only 2.4' , on baseball, ex- 
cluding overhead. If he were a baseball 
liookmaker who paid the full tax, he 
would lie 7.6^ in the hole before he 
even started: if a footballer or basket- 
ball bookmaker. 5.2';. 

The 4.8'~; in footliall and basketliall 
is arrived at thusly: all bets are at 11 
to 10. with the games, of cour.se, hand- 
icapped by points; c.;/., Michigan State 
14 over Michigan in foolliall. The 
Michigan bettor takes the 14 points, 
but must put up $1,100 to win $1,000; 
the Michigan State bettor also must 
put up $1,100 to win $1,000. The liook- 
maker accepts the bets, theoretically 
must pay 10'; tax on the $2,200 in 
bets, That wuuld be $220. The game is 
pla.ved, and Michigan State wins 28 0. 
The Michigan State bettor collects 
$1,000 from the bookmaker; the Mich- 
igan bettor pays tlie bookmaker $1 ,1 00. 
The bookmaker’s profit on the two bets 
is $100, and $100 is only 4.8^'f of the 
$2.‘2()0 in bets. 

In baseball, the 2.4''; edge is arrived 
at in much the same way as the 4.8% 
in basketball and football. As a simple 
illustration, Brooklyn and Milwaukee's 
starting pitchers are rated even, iln 
baseball all odd.s are predicated on the 
starting pitchers.) The bookmaker 
makes the game into what is known as 
a 105 pick. The Dodger bettor must 
put up $1,050 to win $1,000; the Braves 
bettor must also put up $1,050 to win 
$ 1 ,000. The bets are made with a book- 
maker, and the Dodgers win. The 
Dodger liettnr wins $1,000; the Braves 
bettor pays up $1,050. The bookmak- 
er’s profit: $50. But the tax is $210. 

Bookmakers who pay the tax actual- 
ly do so at the rate of I ' ; instead of 
rontinurd OH next piiye 
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10',', all $ 1 ,000 bets are booked as 
$100 bets, the bookmaker then pays 
10' < on $100. But even this is shaving 
it rather close (or profit. If the object 
of the law, which was passed in haste 
after the Kefauver hearings, is to col- 
lect taxes, it should be changed. At best 
it is unrealistic. However, the likeli- 
hood for a rewritten law is slight. A 
Congressman promising such a change 
would be denounced instantly as in the 
pay of bookmakers. Few are the (’on- 
gressmen who will chance thus. 

In addition to the small profit, book- 
makers gruml>le about baseball because 
of the work involved. The season be- 
gins with the Marcli exhibitions and 
lasts until the end of the World Series 
in (Ictoher. During the season there are 
few days of rest, and if the bookmaker 
is taking bets on minor league games, 
he doesn’t even take those. 

Kven so, bookmakers do a lot of 
baseball business. In fact, they do so 
much that they have made it the Ko. 1 
betting sport (aside from horse racing, 
a sport that is not taken .seriously by 
practising bettors as the 14' ; take is 
too much to overcome!. Baseball bet- 
ting shouhl not be viewed w'ith alarm; 
the big action is perhaps the finest com- 
pliment that can be paid to the game's 
integrity. Bookmakers are not interest- 
ed in a corrupt sport— they are the 
ones who pay off the fixer's bets. Base- 
ball also stands high becau.se of the 
number of players needed to play. Gen- 
erally speaking, bettors and bookmak- 
ers contend that the more playens there 
are involved in .i contest, the le.ss 
chance there is to fix it. The biggest 
bookmaker will take a $.5,000 hot on a 
ba.sel)all game, yet lie.silates about 
taking $500 on a fight. 

Football is the So. 2 betting sport, 
though on any fall Saturday it is So. 1 
and probably exceeds even liorse rac- 
ing. A bookmaker will take up to $5,000 
on a college or pro game Init only 
$1,000 on a pro exhibition, since 
coaches usually try out new plays and 
players. One unusual thing alxiut foot- 
ball is that the so-called game of the 
week, say Michigan-Michigan Stale, 
isn't nece.ssarily the one that draws the 
most action. It may be Pennsylvania- 
Dartmouth if the word pa.sses that 
Penn is really “up.” 

Basketball is No. but betting has 
declined in recent years because of the 
scandals. .\s a matter of fact, not all 
bookmakers and bettons are certain 
that the .scandals are over. The biggest 
bet a big bookmaker will take on mo-sl. 


not all, college games is $3,000, and 
few are the bookmakers who care to 
take that much. On pro ba.sketball there 
is little action. 

Despite scandal, boxing remains a 
betting sport. However, boxing doesn’t 
attract the action of old . Only big fights 
draw big money, and those bets are 
usually arranged between two men who 
agree to al)ide by the referee’s decision 
alone. 

Tilt* most iiiterestiiig side of betting 
i.s the bettors. 'Poday there are about 
10 men in the U.S. who are big bettors, 
i.c., bettors who wager $5,000 or more, 
say on a football game, and often on 



OLD-STYLE SPORTSMAN. Rh.V R.Van, 
may bet large .•<um.'c on this year's Series. 


10 or 15 games on the same afternoon. 

“We're suppo.scd to be everything 
from cardsharp.s to fixers,” one of them 
said recently. “But all we do is put in 
a lot of hard work handicapping and 
then play the best price. If we lose, we 
hurt no one but ourselves. We don’t 
influence athletes, officials, the stock 
market or the price of eggs. It is absurd 
for people to think we’re fixers or rack- 
eteers. Nothing annoys me more than 
to be e(}uated with a Frank Costello. 
He's a criminal, a racketeer. We'd nev- 
er fix a game. We happened to become 
bettors because we followed sports 
closely and developed a l)elting inter- 
est. When we hear of something funny 
going on, we report it— if the officials 
will listen to us. Something funny is 
the last thing we want anyway, it 
throws our handicapping off form.” 

Wliat the man says is true. Not long 
ago a basketball referee was dismissed 
after bettors supplied information to 
his superiors. Other authorities are now 
watching a football referee who, liettors 
say, was involved in an unsuccessful 


attemjjt to fix a recent bowl game. Fix- 
ers are never professional bettors. They 
are either hoodlums or “semi-wise 
guys.” A semi-wise guy is, in betting 
parlance, one who “plays it by ear, a 
guy who hears what I’m going to bet, 
then bets the other way without hav- 
ing to do any handicapping.” 

Despite personal jjride in their hand- 
icapping, most big bettors don’t care 
to make their identities known. Yet 
some of them are so celebrated that 
their betting is an open secret. One of 
these is H. L. {Facia Forum * Hunt, the 
Dallas oilman, who has a fondnes.s for 
football. (In Texas, incidentally, $200,- 

000 to $300,000 is often bet on a single 
liif/li arhnol football game.) Hunt got 
his start running a gambling room on 
“Hamburger Row” in K1 Dorado, Ark. 
during tlie early ’20s. He was known 
as one of the best poker and checker 
I)layers in that neck of Arkansas, and 
legend has it lliat he picked up his first 
oil U*a.so in an K1 Dorado poker game, 
anil on a bluff at that. 

Hunt is noted for his fantastic mem- 
ory. Texans tell the story about the 
time a trainful of oilmen were heading 
for a meeting of the American Petrole- 
um Institute in Chicago. Hunt watched 
but didn't play in a big, rowdy poker 
game in which the raises fiew like tum- 
bleweed in a Panhandle storm. When it 
was over, Hunt could recall every bet 
that was made. 

Another oilman noted for his betting 
is Ray Ryan of Evansville, Ind. Like 
Hunt, Ryan is reputed to have won his 
first oil lease in a poker game. No one 
woulil be surprised if he bet as much as 
$50,000 on this year’s World Series. 
Ryan is, without doul)t, the nearest 
moiiern version of the 1890 sportsman, 
in the best sense of the term. 

One of the most remarkal)le bettors 
today is a securities analyst, or, rather, 
a former securities analyst. He worked 
for a nationally known banl'^rf®..;^ the 
Depres.sion, and, according to legend, 
was dismissed after he started offering 
odds on what employees would bo fired, 
including the president at 20 to 1. 

“That’.s a slight exaggeration.” the 
analyst says. “He wasn’t on the list. 

1 was though. I quoted myself at 3 to 1. 
Maybelshould have bceneven money. 
The trouble was I wa.s always telling 
them what they should do. They never 
listened, and I rubbed it in too much, 
I guess. But I don’t mind. I own stock 
in the bank now. I fell like going to the 
last stockholders’ meeting and raising 
a little hell, but I didn’t. It would have 
been fun though.” 

In practice, big bettors tend to spe- 
cialise in one sport but, of course, that 
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does not stop them from bettinp on 
other sports. The biggest baseball bet- 
tor in history, the late Isie Silverman 
of Miami Beach, often bet on football. 
Silverman, who died last May II at the 
age of 65, was born in Albany. N.Y., 
and as a child fell in love with base- 
ball. He kept voluminous records, par- 
ticularly on pitchers, and could recite 
earned run averages with the ease of a 
barker delivering a spiel. He bet as 
much as $2 million a year fthis includes 
money bet over and over again i and 
was especially adept at coming up with 
a pitcher on a losing club who could 
beat a winning club. 

In football he usually didn't bet with 
bookmakers but against the fans of 
both teams, making them put up the 
long end. When Silverman didn’t get 
the long end, he would rely on amazing 
sources of information. He would bet 
against a visiting team, and when it ar- 
rived for the game, the star halfback 
would be out with a twisted ankle that 
no one else had heard about. 'I'o other 
pros in his trade, Silverman had his 
peculiar side. He liked to play card.s, 
which, along with craps, is looked down 
upon as a hustler’s game. But he just 
craved action. He would bet $2,000 to 
$.‘1,000 a hand at a local bridge club, 
then leave the game to walk across the 
street to a drugstore for a Coke because 
it was only a nickel there and a dime in 
the club. 

In 1952 Silverman had tlie bad luck 
to be arrested twice on charges of en- 
gaging in a game of chance, but beat 
both raps on lack of evidence. Wlien 
arrested, he gave the name Isidore Sil- 
vers. His use of an alias is understand- 
al)Ie. .\rrest is an indignity that no bet- 
tor feels he should be made to suffer, 
particularly if he is pre-eminent in his 
calling. When Silverman died, those 
who knew him mourned him. “He 
was," they agreed; “Mr. Ba.sehall.'’ 

A few gamblers have adapted Silver- 
man’s techniciues, and some liave im- 
proved upon them. Perhaps the best 
one, with amazing sources of inside 
football information, was an Ohio bet- 
tor, now in semiretirement. In the 
1940s he ranged far and wide through 
football-rich Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
spotting prospective college stars while 
they were still higli school Juniors. The 
bettor would become acMiuainted witli 
a promising lad, and, after expressing 
an avuncular interest in his future, of- 
fer to pay his way through school. The 
boy’s parents would enthusiastically 
consent, and the bettor would then no- 
tify a college in mind that he had just 
the cjuarterliack the coach was looking 
for. There was no need to worry about 


a scholarship, the bettor would inform 
the school, he was taking care of every- 
thing. Within a few yeans, he had put 
a considerable number of boys through 
college, not one of whom ever knew his 
benefactor’s real occupation . There was 
no reason why the boys should have. 
He never asked them to play their best 
or worst; he never sought to influence 
them in any way. All he would do was 
call up a boy at one college on a Friday 
night, ask about his marks, then turn 
the conversation to the big game tfie 
next day. Having learned that the full- 
back pulled a leg muscle, he would then 
cal! the boy at the rival college to sec 



BIGGEST BASEBALL BETTOR, the 

late I.sic Silverman, had canny odds sense. 


how that team was doing. By compar- 
ing notes, he was able to make a killing. 
Naturally he was happy. And so were 
the boys. Several of them became All- 
Americas, and a few are now coaching. 

But the greatest bettor of them all 
is the aforementioned securities ana- 
lyst. Universally respected for both his 
brains and integrity, the analyst is, so 
to speak, the Supreme Court of bet- 
ting. Many betting disputes are sent to 
him for adjudication, and, in rendering 
deci.sions, he has made any number of 
rulings that have become part of bet- 
ting’s extensive but unwritten law. 

In 1947 Alabama was a 14-point fa- 
vorite over Miami in a Friday night 
game in the Orange Bowl. Several bet- 
tors heard a weather foreca.st that re- 
ported a bad storm was headed toward 
Miami. They took Miami and the 14 
points, reasoning that the wind and 
heavy rain would make scoring all but 
impos.sible. But the rains were so tor- 
rential that ollicials postponed the 
game until Saturday niglil. The storm 
passed, and the next night the weather 


was fine. That night Alabama defeated 
Miami 21 6, and thus tlie bettors who 
had taken Miami lost 21-20. But they 
wouldn’t pay up. They protested that 
the game had not been played on Fri- 
day night as scheduled. The analyst 
got the case, and after brooding about 
the problem, reluctantly ruled that all 
bets were off. Since then no bet on a 
spurting event, except for outdoor bo.x- 
ing, carries over to the next day. 

Last year a pro football exhibition 
game between the Los Ange/es Rams 
and the N’ew York (Hants in Portland, 
Ore. cause<l considerable controversy. 
It was a night game, and just before it 
started, at about the time bookmak- 
ers and gamblers in the East were going 
to bed, both teams agreed to a sudden- 
death overtime in event of a tie. The 
Rams were favored. The game ended in 
a tie. and in the overtime the Rams 
won 2-‘5-17. The Giant bettors, on the 
losing end, protested. There had been 
no announcement of the sudden-death 
overtime in the event of a tie. They 
had bet on a football game, and a foot- 
ball game has only four quarters. The 
analyst’s verdict: sudden-death over- 
time, even tliough not announced, is 
part of the game. 

The most recent dispute occurred 
last August 31. It involved a game be- 
tween the Phils and Pirates at Pitts- 
burgh. Harvey Hatldix of the Phils was 
favored over Ron Kline of the Pirates. 
Haddix was announced as the starting 
pitcher, but he hurt his back while 
warming up. Granny Hamner, an in- 
fielder, went into pitch for Hatldix. The 
Pirates won 6-3. The bookmakers de- 
mande<l that the bettors who had bet 
on Haddix pay up. He had been an- 
nounced as the starting pitcher, his 
name apjjeared in the box score. Offi- 
cially there was no doubt that Haddix 
was the starting pitcher. But the Had- 
dix bettors refused. And the analyst 
agreed with them. He ruled that all 
bets were off. His reasoning: a starting 
pitcher is not a starting pitcher unless 
he pitches at least one ball in the game. 

There are those who seriously con- 
tend that the analyst, endowed as he 
is with a Solomonlike mind and an un- 
canny way with numbers, would have 
made the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury in U.S. history. When asked 
about this, the analyst demurred. 

“I’d much rather have l)cen Secre- 
tary of State,” he rejjlied with genuine 
modesty. “I think I could have done 
something there. During the war I 
offered 3 to 1 the Russians would be 
at our tliroals when it was over. My 
friends ju.st said, ‘.\h, you’re nothing 
l)ut an ecomunic royalist.’ " 
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Wll.vr H.VPPENS TO I’OOTB.M.I. PLAYERS? 

routiniied from iimje S? 


Dame team. I guess we played over our 
heads nine out of 10 games a year be- 
cause of tlie Noire Dame spirit.” 

Well, then, if the facts require at 
least a muted cheer for old Notre 
Dame, does it follow that all is well with 
intercollegiate football? Does the con- 
tentment of the Yankees make every- 
thing fine in Kan.sa.s City? Both as a 
check against the Notre Dame figures 
aiul in the interests of reaching some 
general eonclusions about the inter- 
collegiate game. Sports Ili.ustratkd 
conducted its own survey of four other 
schools. Questionnaires similar to those 
used for the Notre Dame study were 
sent to lettermen of the 19:17 and 1946 
footliall squads of Yale, Georgia Tech, 
Ohio State and Southern California— 
about as good a cross section of big- 
time college football as the mind can 
imagine. The response was 55',', a 
slightly higherreturn than Notre Dame 
had from its own players and certainly 
l)ig enough to form a reliable sample. 

01(1 players like football 

The most striking single result of 
this survey was the practically unani- 
mous approval the old players gave to 
the game. They were glad they had 
played, they would like to do it all 
over again, football had contributed 
to their development in many ways 
(Characteristic comment: "Learned 
as many raluablc lessons there as in 
class”) — and those who have sons 
would in almost every case like them 
to attend their alma mater and play on 
the old team. Bad sportsmanship? 
Never — not at fheir school! Did the 
coaches have their best educational in- 
terests at heart? Certainly — said a 
great majority. Overemphasis on win- 
ning? No, sir— ‘‘Naturally you play to 
win; everybody wants to win” — al- 
though among Ohio State and South- 
ern California players, as might be ex- 
pected, there were criticisms of over- 
zealous fans and alumni, and some 
.scattered condemnation, mixed with 
sympathy, for the modern coaches. 

The only place where the harmony 
of the old players really broke down 
was on the morality of the “athletic 
scholarship” in its various forms. On 
the (lue.stion of whether “athletes 
should be offered special inducements 
|cars, monthly checks, etc.) to enroll 
in college,” the Yale men were utratii- 
mously and indignantly opposed. 
W. T. Dickens, ’38, now an executive 
with a chemical engineering company, 
summed up the general view in his 


comment: "I feet that current em- 
phasis on ‘professionalisin’ and money- 
making needs of college athletics has 
appreciably degraded public re.spect 
for coll(?ge footliall. 'I'he original intent 
of the sport has been obscured with 
concomitant serious effects on the 
character of present-day participants.” 
The Yale men are against not only 
the extras hut against athletic scholar- 
ships per se, although one or two in- 
dicated that atliletic ability should lie 
taken into con.sideralioti along with 
schola.stic aliilily. 

At Georgia Tech. B-R-T scliolar- 
shijis similar to Notre Dame’s are giv- 
en, and most of the 33 men who an- 
swered the ({uestiotinaire had been 
beneficiaries of them. Far from disap- 
proving of this form of help, a good 
many commented that they would not 
have been able to attend school with- 
out it. However, all but four were 
against extras in any form, and three 
of these recommended the addition 
onl> of modest payments for “living 
expenses.” .\1I-Ainerica Paul Duke, 
team captain in 1945 and now a sales 
executive, believes, “. . . they should 
receive a full scholarship, with mini- 
mum expenses. This is the only way to 
combat illegal compensation.” Robert 
Jordan, ’48, adds a novel thought: 
”$500 to $1,000 cash on graduation — 
none if the player does not graduate.” 

At Ohio State the traditional meth- 
od for helping a needy football pros- 
pect has been for the athletic depart- 
ment to find him a part-time job. And 
among a majority of the old grads, this 
still seems the projier way to do it: 
their comments include many admon- 
ishments about the lasting virtues of 
hard work and self-help. All-America 
(’45 and '46* Warren Amling, now a 
prosperous veterinarian, observes: "1 
feel that the game of football or any 
other sport should lie played by the 
boy because he likes the game and the 
certain amount of glory, etc. that he 
receives. This may .sound funny in this 
day and age, but that is the way I 
feel.” His teammate "Wib” Schneider, 
an insurance salesman now, says, 
“Don’t make it too easy— otherwise 
you have a rude awakening when you 
gel out and have to work for a living.” 
A number of the men, however, favor 
something approximating the Notre 
Dame B-R-T working scholarship idea. 
Among the 28 plajers who replied, 
there were only four in favor of “special 
inducements,” two from each sijuad. 
Jack Wilson, four-year letlerman ('46 
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through ’49) and now in industrial re- 
lations management, has this to say: 

"College football is run for the ex- 
press purpose of making a profit. The 
one factor I do not particularly like 
about college football is the fact that it 
makes hypocrites out of young boys 
fresh out of high school and condones 
the philosophy of 'It isn’t the deed 
that is wrong but getting caught at it.’ 
. . . Why not recognize that football 
is a business and allow the players to 
realize their pay in a legitimate and 
straightforward manner.” 

West (!o«st sensitive 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, like most of the Pacific Coast 
Conference schools, gives grants-in-aid 
to its athletes to cover tuition and 
fees and finds jobs for them to help 
cover other expense.s. The recent sus- 
l>ensions of several of the Pacific Coa.st 
.schools for under-the-table help from 
alumni, and the con.sequent general 
uproar, has put the former USC play- 
ers in a reflective frame of mind— 
nearly all of them had something to say 
about “inducements.” Almost all felt 
that the boys sliould be given more 
help than they are presently allowed 
under the conference rules, with many 
men suggesting some variation of the 
B-R-T working scholarship idea. Prob- 
al)Iy many of them would agree with 
the comment and suggestion of Robert 
Fisher, who won three footba/l letters, 
now an executive of an electronic con- 
trols company: "I most certainly do 
not subscribe to such special induce- 
ments as apartments, well-paying jobs 
ft>r poorly qualified wives, monthly 


checks for services not rendered, etc. 
However, under current proselyting 
practices you damn well do what the 
Romans do. ... It is my considered 
opinion that a strong national code be 
legislated and vigorously enforced by 
the NCAA along the following lines: 
1) Cease the current practice of a 
monthly wage or check from a “down- 
town” sponsor. ... 2i Provide dor- 
mitory living for board, nmm and 
laundry. Waive lab fees, library fees 
and such other charges .... Provide 
the student-athlete a part-time job in 
which the return is ample for him to 
purchase books, clothing, miscellaneous 
items and provide him funds for recre- 
ation . . . Such work to be waived dur- 
ing the competitive season. . . .” 

Such, then, are the varied opinions 
about the most pressing problem that 
confronts collegiate football these 
days. Tliree of the four groups believe, 
as <Io the Notre Dame men, that ath- 
letic ability should tjualify a boy for 
financial help in one form or another. 
A very large majority received help 
themselves, and none of them became 
"athletic bums.” Indeed, as we shall 
now .see, they have <lone very well for 
themselves in the years after college: 

Ohio Stale: .Among the dozen 19:J7 
lettermen who rei)lied to the question- 
naire, the highest income reported is 
$.50,000 a year, the lowest. $7,000. The 
median— the point at which half the 
figures are above, and half below— Is 
$1 1 .000, and the average for the group 
is $14,760. There are three salesmen, 
two coache.s, a recreation director, a 
department store buyer, a doctor, a 
ci>iili}iiiid on next juiijc 
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proprietor of a business, and three busi- 
ness executives. 

Si.xteen of the 1946 players reported. 
The highest income is an e.stimated net 
fafter professional expenses! of $25,- 

000, the lowest is $6,000, the median i.s 
$14,250, and the average is $i:i,295. 
Only one has continuetl in any way 
with athletics. There is one insurance 
salesman. There is a geologist, a doctor 
and a veterinarian. The others are en- 
trepreneurs or l)usinessmen. 

Ccorgia ’IVch: Twelve of the IfKl? 
group answered. Iligliest income is 
$20,000, lowest is $5,400, the median 
is $11,000, and the average is $14,772. 
There are four salesmen, a hardware 
buyer, a locomotive engineer (the only 
man who did not graduate) and six 
bu.siness executives. 

Twenty-two of the 1946 lettermen 
replied. The highest income figure is 
$20,000, the lowest is $5,000 ibut this 
man is attending graduate school), the 
median is $10,500, and the average is 
$11,098. There are five salesmen, two 
coaches, three proprietors, a college 
teacher, an independent oil operator, 
a safety director and nine in busines.s. 

Yale: Fifteen of the 1927 players re- 
plied. The highest income reported is 
‘•$80,000 to $100,000,” the lowest is 
$8.0O(t, and the median is $19,000. 

1. eaving asiile the $100,000-a-year 
man, whose earnings are so much bigger 
than anyone else’s (the next being 
$40, ((00) that to include him would 
warp the figure, the average is $‘20,000. 
There are two lawyers, a minister, a 
naval officer, a salesman and 10 bu.si- 
iirss executives. This group, incidental- 
ly, wins the fatherhood championship, 
with an average 2.2 children each — 
narrowly followed by the 1927 Georgia 
Tech players, with 2 each. 

Among the 14 of the 1946 players re- 
porting, the highest income is $14,000. 
the lowest is $5,400, the median is 
$9,500, and the average is $10,208. 
Two are lawyers, one is a salesman, 
one a dentist, one an editor and pub- 
lisher, one a schofllteacher, one a pur- 
chasing agent, one a packaging engi- 
neer and six are executives. 

Southern California: Nineteen of the 
1927 squad replied. Their incomes 
range from $40,000 down to $5,868, 
with the median at .$10,000 and the 
average at $12,870. Their jobs are ex- 
traordinarily varied. Two men are 
coaches, one is an Air Force ofiicer, an- 
other a Pan American World Airways 
captain, one an actor and stuntman, 
another a TV makeup artist. There are 


three teachers, an acoustical engineer, 
an oil producer, a personnel manager, 
a real estate broker, a union business 
agent and a policeman, plus four busi- 
nes.s executives. 

Fifteen of the 1946 players answered. 
The biggest income is $20,000, the iow- 
e.st is $7,000, the median is $9,200, and 
the average is $8,664. Among them are 
five coaches, t hree salesmen, three in- 
surance men, a personnel manager, a 
partner in a livestock supply house, a 
lawyer and a movie director. 

No(rc Dame: Among the 19 players 
on the 1927 squad who replied or could 
be found for interviewing, the high 
income is $25,000, the low is $1,500, 
the median is $8,500, and the average 
is $12,412. Five men are coaching, one 
is in the FBI, two are public officials, 
one is a lawyer, one an insurance agent, 
one a doctor, one a publisher, one a 
.service-station owner and one a j)olice- 
man. one a priest, one a teacher, one a 
farmer and three others are in business. 

I'Ih* l‘>4b (fiuii 

Twenty-four of the 1946 players re- 
ported or were interviewed. Incomes 
range from $20,1)00 to $4,500, with the 
median at $8,250 and the average at 
$9,500. Five men are salesmen, three 
are business executives, two more are 
coaches, two are attorneys, two play 
profe.ssiona! football and also work as 
salesmen, two are engineers, one is a 
chemist, one is a traffic manager, one is 
a student, one is an agent for a truck- 
ing company, one is in the FBI, one 
teaches, one is in the oil busines-s, one 
is a partner in an auto agency, and one 
man describes him.self as a “real estate 
.salesman and factory worker.” 

The variations in income and in ae- 
complishment that are shown by these 
synopses are wide, but probably no 
wider than one might find among com- 
I)arable group.s of nonathletes. There 
are some “failures” here and some 
whose jobs fit incongruously wiih the 
idea of higher education, but this also 
is true of college graduates in general. 
What is more notable is the relatively 
high income they have. Each of them 
exceeds sub.stantially the $5,000 na- 
tional median for college graduates, 
and the average income for the entire 
group is more than $12,000. 

Intercollegiate football has been on 
the list of suspicious activities among 
educators for a long time. There arc 
legitimate criticisms to be made of it, 
no doubt, but among them is not that 
it impedes the practical purpose of ed- 
ucation for its players. The foregoing 
data make that completely clear. And 
so enils a legend. end 
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CASEY 

IN THE STRETCH 

by GERALD HOLLAND 


A LWAYS IN A CROWD, but ill a way always alone, an old 
J~\. campaigner of the baseball wars roamed the eastcTii 
half of the United States during the last days of summer. 
He plodded a direct course, he hewed to a single line, he 
kept his sharp, all-seeing eyes focused on a single target. 
He sought one goal, one prize. People kept telling him the 
prize was already his, but he refused to believe them until 
it was in his grasp: his seventh pennant in eight years. 

He is the most remarkable man in baseball, this old 
campaigner {oppo>site page), this paradoxical personality 
known as Ca.sey Stengel. There is nobody remotely like 
him in the game. A superb ba.seball tactician, a master 
strategist, his manipulation of his players is based on 
sound, solid reasoning, tlie percentages, and his precise 
knowledge of every man in the league, his strength and 
weaknesses. True, he has a wealth of material to work 
will), but no one denies that lie makes the most of it. 

His memory is unbelievable. After a game, be can play 
it back to an audience pitch by pitch. His physical endurance 
is a.slounding. In addition, he is iwhen he wants to be) a 
master of public relations which, since he is manager of 
the New York "^'ankees, makes him a daily target for an 
unending parade of characters, some legitimate, others mere 
gadrties who divert him from the ta.sk to which he devotes 
each waking hour: the winning of ball games. 

Finally, Casey Ls a clown. Not a buffoon, hut an authen- 
tic clown, a skilled practitioner of an ancient art who can 
calculate a comic effect as accurately as he can sense a 
pitcher’s fading stuff. 

All the.se facets of Casey’s personality were in evidence 
as he led his Yankees <lown the stretch. Time and again, 
the gadflies tried to swing him off balance. But, through 
hell, high water and hullabaloo, Casey held to his charted 
course until at last— near one September midnight in Chi- 
cago-even C’asey had to admit that he was in. 

This is the report of one who went step by step down 
the stretch with Casey: 

Nobody was worried but Casey. He couldn’t wait for 
the train to gel to Washington. He likes to get out to the 


park early when he’s worried. As early as 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon before a night game. 

When the train finally pulled into the Washington sta- 
tion, Casey was the first one off. Stepping from the air- 
conditioned train was like stepping into a steel mill’s blast 
furnace. The sportswriters, following Casey off the train, 
reeled under the impact of the 98° heat. Casey, off at a 
trot, yelled over his shoulder: “Come on, you guys!’’ A 
sportswriter yelled back: “Go on by yourself, skipper! 
We can’t keep up with you!” Casey made a gesture of exas- 
peration and broke into a half run. 

A little later in the clubhouse, Casey worked at one of 
Ills first chores of the <lay: writing out the lineup for the 
opening game of the series with the Senators. As usual, he 
wrote down Mantle in the No. 3 spot and Berra No. 4. 
Then he scratched his hea<l and pondered briefly over his 
abundance of infield talent. He decided to move Martin to 
third, play McDougald at second, Skowron at first and 
Hunter at short. With Mantle in center and Bauer in 
right, there was only one spot to hesitate over. He put 
Slaughter in left, hitting in the lead-off po.silion. 

Word came that tonight’s game would be attended by 
the President of the United States, and Casey said that was 
all right, that was fine. Then he called for a piece of ad- 
hesive tape and went out to the dugout and taped the 
lineup on one of the posts. Then Casey took a seat on the 
bench and talked with the Washington and New York 
sportswriters. Watching Mickey Mantle taking batting 
practice at the plate, Casey said, “Here’s something odd. 

I was thinking the other night, that guy rarely or never hits 
a line drive back at the pitcher. Waner used to say 
he aimed at ’em.” 

A message arrived saying Mrs. Calvin Griffith, wife of • 
the Washington owner, had a guest .sitting with her near 
home plate and she would like Casey to meet him. Casey 
went on over and the guest turned out to be Douglass 
Wallop, author of The Year ihe YankeeK Logt (he PennanI, 
the book from which the musical Damn Yankees was adapt- 
ed. It seemed Mr. Wallop was preparing an article about 
the Yankees, and Casey was glad to oblige with a rapid-fire 
ceiUbiard ok next page 
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lO-inimite discussion of the Yankees 
past and present. As he turned away, 
Wallop sat down heasdly and looked at 
hi.s notebook into which he had put not 
a single note. A boy of 10 or so called 
to Casey on his way hack to the dugout 
and held out an autograph book. “Are 
you lucky, kid?’’ asked Casey. “I don’t 
know,’’ the boy said. Casey rubbed his 
knuckles in the boy’s crew-cut hair, 
signed his l)Ook and went on. 

At the dugout, Charley Murdock, an 
announcer for Radio Station WRVA in 
Richmond, Virginia was waiting with a 
tape recorder. “Mr. Stengel,” said 
Murdock, “I’ll like to tape an inter- 
view with you and Mantle and a couple 
of other players for a sports show on 
WRV.V. Fifty thousand watts, sir.” 

“Ask the players,” l)arked Ca.sey, 
"don't ask me. I got no time for broad- 
casting. I’m managing a hall clui) here.” 

Murdock hacked away and Casey 
took a seat on the bench. 

\ fan stuck hi.s head out from a box 
and peered around and into the dugout. 

‘‘Hey, Ca.sey!" he yelled, ‘‘Where 
does the World Series open, what city?” 

“I don't know,” snapped Casey. 
“We're not in the Series yet.” 

The fan looked hurt. "I think it’s 
the National League city.” .said Casey 
to soothe Ills feelings. 

At the other side of the dugout 
another head appeared. "Ten bucks”, 
cried the head, “ten bucks, Ca.sey, for 
an autograplied hall!” 

Casey ignored him. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” boomed 
the public addre.s.s system, “will you 
stand with the President of the United 
Stales for our National Anthem?’’ 

Casey sprang to the toj) step of the 
dugout and stood with his cap over his 
heart. After it was concluded, he went 
back to the bench to watch the Yankees 
win f» to 4. with Mickey Mantle hitting 
No. 47 (as the I'resident of the L'nited 
States had asked him to dm and .Jim 
Lemon (acting very much like Doug- 
lass Wallop’s devil-bound hero, Joe 
Hardy 1 smacking three homers off 
Casey’s pride and joy, his “profe.ssion- 
al pitcher.” Whiley Ford. 

It wasn’t the kirul of victory to 
cheer Casey Stengel. Next morning he 
sat sprawled on a sofa, his feet up on 
a coffee table, in a corner of the enor- 
mou.s lobby of Washington’s Hotel 
Shoreham. lie scowled at the sports 
pages and puffed great cloud.s of ciga- 
ret smoke. After a while he los,sed 
the papers a.side, grouiul out liis ciga- 
ret and stood uji. 


A man walked up and said: “You’re 
doing a great job, Casey." 

Casey shook his head. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “We could 
still lose tills thing. We could have 
lo.st that one last night.” 

That evening visitors to the dugout 
included Walter Wincliell, the news- 
paper columnist. They spoke of the old 
days and Wincliell recalled in detail the 
false report of some years ago that he 
I Winchell > had had a heart attack. The 
discussion ended as a conversational 
dead heat before Winchell went out on 
the field to participate in some pre- 
game didos arranged by the Washing- 
ton club in honor of a young lady 
named Margo Lucey who was to leave 



DOUCLASS WALLOP, ;mthor of Diimii 
Yaiikerif, inUTvicwed Casey from box scat. 


next day to represent Washington, 
I).C., in the Miss .\merica contest at 
Atlantic City. 

Casey paced the dugout as the stag- 
geringly irrelevant proceedings dragged 
on. The Washington players lined 
themselves up along the first-base line. 
The master of ceremonies droned on 
with commercial credits and introduc- 
tions. Plows, the Senators’ .second base- 
man, offered Miss Lucey a basket of 
flowers. "Atul now,” cried the M.C., 
“pre.senting the manager of the Wa.sh- 
ington hall club, Chuck Dressen!” 

Out of the Washington dugout hur- 
ried Chuck Dressen bearing a cake 
as l)ig as a hat hag. Presenting it 
to Mi.ss Lucey, he shouted into the 
microphones: 

“I would not advise you to con- 
sume this cake. Miss Washington, as 
it would ruin your shape I” 

In the Yankee dugout, Casey raised 
his eye.s to heaven: and at home plate 
Miss Lucey said she did, indeed, have 
to be careful about her shape and so 
would send the cake to a local hospital. 


Washington took that game and the 
next one, too, and Casey fumed hack 
to New York for a double-header with 
the Baltimore Orioles. The Yanks 
swept both ends of that one and sent 
Casey off to Boston with his spirits 
vastly improved. But not for long. 

Boston 

Seated in the dugout with the Bos- 
ton sportswriters, Casey looked like a 
man who had promised himself that 
morning to let nothing upset him this 
day. The questions put forward by 
the writers were diplomatic and def- 
erential. It was a cozy interlude 
until a husky young man named Joe 
Phelan, representing the United Press, 



WALTER WINCHELL visitod Cusey in 
dugoui and ran a conversational dead heat. 


took a stance directly in front of Casey. 

“When.” said Joe Phelan, “will the 
Yankees pay Mantle $100,000 a year?” 

Casey looked taken aback. But his 
good humor was not impaired. 

“Wliy,” he said pleasantly, “I think 
you got a right to ask that <|uestiun, 
young fella. It ju.st ain’t a question to 
ask mi\ Thai's a question to ask Mr. 
George Weiss.” 

I'helan eyed him coldly. 

"Will the Yanks ever pay Mantle 
$100,000 if they can avoid it?” 

The Boston writpr.s were visibly em- 
barrasse<L "'red Williams,” one of 
them l)lurtpd, “didn’t get $100,000 
right away.” 

“Now wait,” said Casey easily to 
Phelan, his humor intact. “You ask a 
(juestion. 1 say you got a right to ask 
it, a right to your opinion. Now I say 
this— this fella is liable to get $100,000 
sooner’n you think— this is just my 
guess now — providing, I .say providing 
he was to do the three things — break 
the Ruth record and lead in RBls and 
hatting.” 
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“Wliat,” saifl Joe* I’helau. “was the 
idea of firitig Rizzulo on Old Timers’ 
Day? There's been a lot of editorial 
comment about that here in Boston.” 

Casey swallowed hard. 

■'You’re entitled to your opinion,” 
he said, “l)ut I’ll tell you this. I need- 
ed a outfielder which when 1 saw the 
chance to get Slaughter 1 took it. It 
was his first time around on waivers 
and you don’t think I’d have got liim 
the second time around, do you? .\1ro 
I got four outfielders hurt, Cerv, Col- 
lins, Siebern and Noren. If anything 
happens to Mantle, wtiat haf'pens to 
me then? .\lso you got to remember 
Hunter comes through jiretty good at 
short so I don’t neeil Rizzulo. Xow 



CHUCK DRESSEN held up Casey while 
he presented cuke to a home town beauty. 


wait a minute, wait a minute here.” 

He jumped up suddenly and pointed 
to the outfield. “That’s Cerv going 
after that ball out there now. Look at 
him. runs pretty gootl, wouldn't you 
say? Tliat’s him, do you see him, way 
out there against the wall in right? 
Xow Cerv was hurt back in — ’’ 

.Joe Phelan interrupted. 

“Let's get hack to Rizzuto,” ho 
said. "Do you think it was smart to 
let him go on Old Timers’ Day?” 

"Listen,” said Casey, .sitting down. 
"You got your opinions. But that was 
tile <lay we had to make up our minds. 
Now let me tell you thi.s. I'm just glad 
that Mr. Rizzuto liassa\ ed his money 
and also he’s getting paid for the 
whole season. I wouldn’t be siirpriseil 
— it’s up to the hoys— hut they’re a 
pretty fair gang — they might not for- 
get him in the Series divvy-up. Also 
Mr. Rizzuto has some offers to go on 
the radio and television and maybe 
[he pointed at Phelan] you could rec- 
ommend him to Mr. Yawkey and he’d 
hire him as manager of his hall club.” 


"Or mayho,” said Phelan, "he could 
get a job as headwaiter at the Ken- 
more Hotel [where the Yankees stay] 
— that would he all right, too?” 

That did it. 

“Fie!” cried Casey approximately. 
“Fie on your opinions! We’re running 
this ball club. I’m the manager and 
we're in first place.” 

He got up and went to the water 
cooler. Two hours and 4'J minutes lat- 
er, Yogi Berra’s home run hail led the 
Yanks to a 5-3 win over the Red Sox, 
Whitey Ford’s Kith victory. 


New ^’ork 

Back at Yankee Stadium, Ca.sey 
greeted anew parade of dugout visitors 



MARGO LUCEV. Mi.'s'? Washington, 
D.C.. distraclpfl Casey up at home plate. 


including two squad.s of Little Leaguers 
and a teen-age boy escorted by Al 
Schacht, the old pitcher and ba.seball 
comedian. "My hoy,” said Schacht to 
his young friend, “this is Mr. Stengel. 
He has been wearing this baseball uni- 
form ISchacht touched Casey’s sleeve] 
for more than 70 years.” C'asey (who 
is 66 I grunted. “Hey, Case,” said Al. 
"did you see the finish of the Brooklyn 
game last night [Brooklyn beat the 
Cjiants in extra innings], I mean did 
you get home in time?” 

"I got home in time,” growled Casey, 
“hut I didn’t feel like watching any 
more ba.seball after what happened 
here last night.” 

Washington had heat the Yanks 6- 
5, despite homers by Berra and Bauer. 

A television camera was wheeled up 
ami aimed into the dugout for Red 
Barber’.s pre-game sliow. Red him.self 
apjieared a few moments later with a 
brace of bankers in tow. They were Paul 
Bonynge, a vice-president, and Pat 
Maloney, an as,sistant vice-president 
of Bankers Trust Company. They were 


to appear with Re<I in lieu of the 
usual commercial. 

Ca.sey, peering through the hankers’ 
legs, pointed to a Washington player 
in hatting practice. “How did you play 
this guy in Kansas City?” he asked 
Knos Slaughter. “A little to the left, 
Casey, ’’.said Slaugliter. Casey nodded 
his approval. 

The Yanks took two out of three and 
headed west to Kansas City for the 
last time. 

St. Louis (eii roulo) 

The River Kaijlc, crack 

train of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
was schedule<l to leave St. Louis at 
8:50 a.tn. But at t>:30 nothing had 



JOE PHELAN, a Boston sportswriier, 
badgered Casey until Casey blew hi.s top. 


happened and the passengers in the 
observation car. mo.st of them Demo- 
cratic politicians bound for a meeting at 
.Jefferson City, the state capital, were 
beginning to grow restive. Among the 
politicians was Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton of Mis.souri, lately a dark hor.se 
candidate lor the presidency. There 
was speculation as to what was causing 
the delay, a wreck along the line, a 
broken-down diesel, a flat wheel or 
whatever. Exactly one hour after 
scheduled departure time, the attend- 
ant broke the news: “Folks,” he said, 
"we are waiting for Mr. Casey Stengel 
and the New York Yankees. They are 
late coming in on the Pennsy.” Every- 
one accepted this information as an 
entirely satisfactory explanation and 
there were no further complaints. Sen- 
ator Symington let it he known that 
he was glad to wait for Casey because 
he planned to attend {and he did) the 
game in Kansas City that night. 

When the Yankee cars were at last 
hooked on (an hour and a half late), 
on H€r( ptiye 
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the observation car alterniant hurricil 
forward and was l)ark in a few minutes 
with another bulletin: “Folks,” he said, 
“Mr. Casey Stengel is in the dining 
car right now having his breakfast. He 
is looking t/oinig!" 

Kansas (jty 

In the special bus that took the 
Yankees from the railroad station to 
Hotel Muehlebach, Casey was bub- 
bling with high spirits. This was his 
home town. Peering out the window, 
he pointed out points of interest like a 
l)arker- "There’s where a man named 
Sweeney had an automobile school, 
that was right after the first world’s 
war. See that monument? When Will 
Rogers saw that for the first time, he 
said, ‘Biggest silo I ever seen!’ ” He 
/eJ] silent, drinkingin the sights. After 
a moment, he cried out: "There! 
There's where the Sells-Floto circus 
used to be put on!” He raised up in 
his seat and searched the blank faces 
of his young athletes. "Rigljl there, 
did you see it? It was the Sells-Floto 
circus grounds in the old days!" 

Casey dearly loves hotel Iobbie.s and 
the Muehlel)ach's is one of his favorites. 
This afternoon, it wa.s jumping. There 
were half a dozen sales conventions 
going on and over the l)al)ble of voices, 
electric saws screamed as workmen re- 
modeled the main desk. Casey plunged 
into the moh like a swimmer, shook 
hands with the Katz Drug crowd and 
the Procter &. (lamble peojile, signed 
programs for the Ford salesmen anfl 
answered questions for delegates to a 
convention of Missouri mayors. There 
was an air-conditioned suite (the tem- 
perature outtloors was lOd) waiting for 
Casey on the 8th Iloor, but he took his 
own good time. 

That evening, in the cJul)hou.se be- 
fore the game, Ca-sey walked around 
in his undershirt, sipping a bottle of 
Coke. A New York sportswriter came 
up and told him he wanted to do a 
feature story on the 44tl) anniversary 
of Casey’s entrance into major league 
ball. "Is it 44?” said Casey. "When?" 
The s|)ortswriter said it was Sept. 17. 
"That’s right," .said Ca.sey, 'Septem- 
ber 17, 1912, I came up from Mont- 
gomery,. \1 h. to the Brooklyn Dodgers." 
He put his arm around the writer's 
shoulder. "Come on in the ollire here.” 
he said, "and I'll tell you all about it.” 

Later, in tiie dugout, a merry-faced, 
gray-haired man popped out of the 
tunnel from the cluhhou.se and cried: 
"Dutch Stengel, you old son of a gun!" 


Casey looked an)und and Jumped up. 
“Doc SlofTer!” lie exclaimed. “Well, 
what do you know.” They shook hands 
and pounded each other on the liack. 

"Doc and I,” said Casey to the dug- 
out audience, “played together in the 
old Western League. Doc gave up base- 
ball to practice medicine." 

"Practiced medicine," said the doc, 
"for 24 years. Then I was put out of 
business, you might say, by the won- 
der drugs. Anyway, I figured I could do 
better manufacturing my duck calls.” 

"Doc used to make ’em by hand,” 
said Casey, "does it by machine now." 

“That’s correct,” said Doc Stoffer. 
"Five thousand a year.” 

"Here’s something that will interest 
you. Doc," said Ca.sey, “I got a letter 
from a savings and loan concern in 
Kankakee, 111. They found out that 
when I left Kankakee, the club owed 
me $67.50 and so I took my uniform 
with me. Now they figured that if I 
had invested that $67.50 in their loan 
concern, it would amount to something 
like $450 today. They say they’ll give 
me that much if I can find the old uni- 
form so they can pul it in the window. 
I'm going out to my .sister’s house here 
anti see if by any chance she held on 
to it.” 

( Next day Casey did go rummaging 
through his sister’s house hut couldn't 
find the uniform. i 

The Yankees always liave an unset- 
tling vlfecl on Kansas City, especially 
on the corn-fed maidens of Cowtown 



HELEN TRAUBEL sang aguinsi Cu-sey 
in conlc-si of vocal chords at hoU-l parly. 


who have been known to besiege the 
athletes with invitations to steak roasts 
and taffy pull.s. Back at Hotel Muehle- 
hach, ('asey concurred in a decision to 
shut off all incoming phone calls for 
the Yankee playpr.s. The official an- 
nouncement was that the move ^as 
taken to circumvent "ticket moocl^rs 
and autograph hounds.” 

At the baseball park the Yanks took 
two out of three from the .^’s and raced 
for the special train at Union Station. 

En route to Detroit 

It was like a caravan of rich gypsies. 
The Yankees had their own special 
train from Kansas City to Detroit and, 
like a gypsy king. Casey sat at the first 
table with his coaches, replaying the 
afternoon, relishing his thick steak. 
Now and then Casey let his eyes wan- 
der up and down the car and take in 
the spectacle of youth and health over 
which he pre-siiled. It was a world all 
its own, alo()f and proud, roaring over 
the Missouri landscape with the big 
diesel wailing to the towns and villages, 
stopping for nothiiig, for nobody. 

After dinner lliere were card games, 
but Ca.sey turned in early. Next morn- 
ing almost everybody complained that 
they hadn’t slej)! a wink during the 
rocky riile. Ca.sey emergeil from lus 
drawing room and yawned: "We!!, 
that’s odd. 1 was asleep when 1 hit the 
pillow, and I tlijln’t budge all night.” 
When the train reached Detroit, he 
wa.s the fir.st one to reach the waiting 
cabs. In the dugoul at Briggs Stadium, 
Detroit, Casey listened i without coni- 
menti to the sportswriters’ .scuttlebutt 
about managerial shifts. Dres-sen, one 
man said, could have the Wasliington 
job if he wanted it again and also had 
two National lA'ague offers. Casey 
raised his eyebrows. Another man said 
Harri.s was through at Detroit but had 
a front office offer from one of the east- 
ern club.s. "You’ll be back, skipper," 
said a New York writer to Casey, "if 
tlie price is right?" Casey just grinned. 

The Yanks beat the Tigers for Cas- 
ey, 5 to I, ju.st as (Jeorge Weiss, the 
Yankees’ general manager, blew into 
town and announced that he would be 
host at a party in the Statler’s Terrace 
Room that evening. Helen Traubel, 
the Metropolitan Opera star, was ap- 
pearing there. 

('asey enjoyed the parly. He talked 
from the moment he sat down at the 
table in the Terrace Room. He re- 
played the game, surveyed the league, 
recalled the old days when he was man- 
ager of the Boston Braves. MLss Trau- 
bet was in good voice, but so was Casey. 
As he talked, raising his voice when 
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SENATOR SYMINGTON of Missouri 
waiiL-il for Casey, lute rcachini; St. Louis. 


npfessary, she bravely sang several 
operatic* arias, did a skit she once per- 
formed with Jimmy Durante and then 
belted out / Could Hair Danced All 
XighL When she finished, plainly ex- 
hausted. Casey was just getting warmed 
up, asking rhetorical ijuestions like, 
"Do you know why DufTy Lewis (the 
former ballplayer who is now traveling 
secretary of the Milwaukee Braves] 
decided to become a traveling secre- 
tary? Because he lovetl to write with 
green ink and sign checks!” 

C:k‘velatul 

Casey felt good. Maybe it was be- 
cause the Yankees had crowded three 
incredible bonehead plays in the final 
Detroit game (Carey threw to the 
wrong ba.se, Mantle held on to a Hy 
ball and let a man score, Berra forgot 
a runner, who scampered across the 
plate) and Casey figured all their bon- 
ers were behind them, .\nyway. he 
plunge<l into the convention crowd in 
the lobby of Hotel Cleveland in high 
good humor, slithering around like 
(Iroucho Marx, stopping to join in a 
debate about umpires, leaning over to 
tell a startled Bill Dickey, calmly read- 
ing a paper book, that he had left his 
golf bags on the station platform. 
Dickey blurted, "I don’t carry any golf 
bags” — before he caught on. At Cas- 
ey’s heels were a park of small boys 
pestering him for autographs. ‘‘!.,i8ten, 
fellas,” cried Casey, "give me a chance 
to get settled here!” They hung on and 
finally, after loading himself down 
with newspapers, Casey piled the pa- 
pers ur> on the cigar counter and signed 
every |)aper and bonk put before him. 

The Yanks couhl have clinched it 



OR. E. s. STOFFER Spoke to Cusev of 
wonder drug.s, old times and duck calls. 

next afternoon before a crowd of nearly 
40,000, but they didn’t. Back at Hotel 
Cleveland, the word was pa.ssed to tlie 
press corps that in lieu of the victory 
party spoiled by Early Wynn at the 
stadium, there would be a small recep- 
tion given by Ceorge W'eiss in a private 
dining room on the mezzanine. 

The guests assembled: John Drebin- 
ger of the Timcy, Harold Ro.senthal of 
the Herald Tribune, Joe King of the 
Warld-Telcijrani, Ben Epstein of the 
Mirror. Joe Trimble of the .Vc«-«, Til 
Ferdenzi of the Joiirnal-Anierican, 
Jerry Mitchell of the George Bur- 
ton of the Long IHaiid I^ren.^. Mel -Mien, 
Jim Wood.s. Joe Ripley, .\1 Werner and 
Don Wiederecht of the l)roa<lca.sting 
team were there and so wa.sGus Mauch, 
the trainer; Bob p'ischel, the publicity 
man ; Bill McCorry, the traveling secre- 
tary and Johnny Johnson of the front- 
office staff. 

Casey came in wearing his blue suit 
and a light gray tie ami black and 
white socks in a diamond pattern. With 
his entrance, everyone drifted to the 
chairs and sofa.s. 

There was a final buzz of small talk, 
as just before the curtain rises, and 
then the voice of Casey Stengel rang out. 

‘T wish you would look at those 
pants,” he roared. "I sent them out to 
be pressed and they came back with 
eight creases. I got the guy on the 
phone and I said, ‘Come and get these 
pants and take the pleats out.’ So he 
sends a boy and says he’ll deliver the 
suit to the ball i)ark.” 

■■ I gave l he boy who brought them a 
dollar.” said Bill McCorry. 

Casey turned and looked at him. 
‘T’ll get that buck back to .\'ou,” he 



AL SCHACHT, baseball comedian, kid- 
<lwl (!a.sey and hr(iugh( up loucliy .subject. 


said. He looked down at his trousers 
again. "Now look at these pants,” he 
continued, “they still got two creases 
in them.” 

"What you should do, Casey,” said 
McCorry, "is have a crease .sewed in.” 

"The best jtair of pants 1 ever 
tiwned,” said Casey, "was when I was 
Df years old. My mother sewed the 
crease in them. They always looked 
nice.” 

He stared at the rug. Suddenly he 
jumped to his feet and shook his fist. 

"Oh. that big Indian!” he crie<l. 

He was speaking of Early Wynn who 
had beat the Yanks in the second game 
and kept thcmi from clinching the pen- 
nant then and there. 

"Here he is out there,” Casey went 
on, "standing like a statue!” 

Casey dropped his arms to Ids sides, 
put his chin on his chest and stared 
with lowered eyes. 

"Here's my hitter up there.” 

Casey became the Yankee hitter, 
lashing the air rhythmically with his 
imaginary bat. 

"Here’s the Indian.” Casey became 
a statue again. 

"Men on ba.se? He don’t care!” 

Casey became a craven wretcb, his 
hands trembling. "Is he saying to him- 
self, ‘Oh, my manager will be mad at 
me’?” 

Casey spat in scorn. "He don’t care! 
Thirty-five years old. pitching every 
third day, the big Indian! Here’s the 
pitch! Whssst!” 

Casey threw. 

"It’s a knuckler! Here’s my hitter!” 

Casey swung mightily, spun around 
ami ended with the imaginary bat 
cinilinnrd on nrxl page 
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Los Angeles S, California. Ask for Career File .=61. 
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high ovpr hi.s head in a furiously con- 
tinuing spiral. 

Tie dropped his shoulder-s and 
slumped over to the sofa and sat down 
like a disconsolate batter returning to 
the bench. 

“He gets two strikes on a batter,” 
said a sporLswriter, “an<l he throws 
that knuckler.” 

Casey jumpeti to his feet. 

“Oh, he’s a smart slick Indian son of 
a gun,” he growled. 

Casey walked up and down and 
then threw up his head and shouted: 

“Chief Poo lioo!” 

He thrust out a fist and drew back 
the other arm. 

“Oh, 1 wi.sh I was an Indian! Here’s 
what I’d do! Shoot him with my bow 
and arrow! Whssst!” 

There was a momentary lull. 

“I see in t)ie ^^pnrling S'lii'x," said 
George \Veis.s, making party small 
talk, “where Greenberg [Hank Green- 
l)erg, general manager of the Cleveland 
Indiansl wants a new rule to keep the 
pennant-winning club from making 
any player deals for a whole year.” 

“That'.s so long as it’s the Yankees 
who win the pennant!” exclaimed Bill 
•McCorry, looking around indignantly. 

Ca-sey spoke uji from the sofa. 
“Greenberg,” he .said matter-of-faclly, 
“applauded once all afternoon.” 

George Weiss looked at him. 

"How do you know?” he said. 

“I watched him,” saifl Casey. 

"Greenberg was silling in an upper- 
deck box,” said George Weis.*?. 

“I know,” said Casey. 

"Well, how could you watch him 
and the ball game, too?” 

"I watch everything,” .said Casey. 
"Greenberg applauded once all after- 
noon. It was in the second game.” 

He straightened up anti clapped his 
hands delicately as a man might at a 
performance of the ballet. 

"Once,” he repeated, "all afternoon.” 

The talk turned, naturally it seemefl 
at the time, to the subject of midgets, 
and Casey wa.s on his feet again. 

“Midgets are smart,” he .said, 
thrusting his thumbs behind his belt, 
“smart and .slick as eels. You know 
why?” 

He looked around. 

"It's because,” he said, “they’re not 
altle To do much with theshort fingers.” 

He held out his fists with the fingers 
tucked in. 

"You understand?” he asked. "N'ot 
being able to do anything with tlieir 
fingers, what do they do?” 


He tapped his forehead. 

"Tliey develop their brain power.” 

His audience listened respectfully. 

“Short people tend to be smarter all 
along the line,” said Ca.sey. "You take 
Ixartenders. A short bartender w'ill out- 
perform a tall bartender every time. 
You know why?” 

Again he looked around the room. 

“Because,” he .said, “here’s your tall 
bartender.” 

Casey stood on tiptoes and began 
pouring imaginary drinks and then 
bending low to set them on an imagi- 
nary bar. 

“You get the idea?” he asked from 
a bent-over position. "You see what’s 
happening here? The tall bartender is 
bending over all the lime. So what 
happens?” 

Casey grimaced as if in pain and put 
a hand to his back. 

"It gels liim in the back. He gets a 
sore back, and he’s out of there in a 
few hours.” 

He straightened up. “N'ow then,” 
he said, “here’s your short bartender.” 

He bent his knees. 

"The bar hits him at shoulder level. 
See what I mean?” 

Casey shot his arms straight out and 
back like pistons. 

“Whsst! Whssl! Whsst!” 

He looked around, his arm.s working 
furiously in demonstration of a short 
bartender serving drinks. 

“You get it?” he crie<l. "N’o hack 
strain whatever! He can go all night!” 

He went liack to the sofa. 

“N’ow those photographers out at 
the park afterward," he .said, “they 
wanted us jumjjing up and down like 
we’d won the pennant. ‘What pen- 
nant?' I sa.ss. ‘We haven’t won any 
pennant!' Can you imagine that? They 
wanted us to Jake it! N'o, sir, I am 
not faking any pictures. Wait’ll we 
win. Why, we might lose the next six 
straight. That’s been done.” 

It wa.s time for George Weiss to go. 

“Well, I hope you clinch second 
anyway, Casey.” he saifl, waving his 
hand around the room. “See you all in 
New York.” 

Casey waved an<l said as George 
Weiss left: 

“Sturdivant. He didn’t want to 
come out of there in the first game. 
‘Casey,’ he says, ‘I got stuff.’ I said you 
may have stuff, my boy, but they're 
hitting the stuff. So I called in Byrne. 
He’s the guy tf) bring in when tlie other 
guys are nervous. He’s like the Indian. 
He don’t get up.set or anything.” 

“How about that Grim.” a sports- 
writer .said. (Trim liud relieved effec- 
tively in the second game. 
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“Now there’s a guy,” said Casey. 
"He says his arm hurts. And I put 
him in three, four, five times— I don’t 
know, look it up — and they never score 
on him. But still he says he can’t pitch. 
Boy, I told him, they don’t score on 
you. If that ain’t pitching, what is it?” 

“Maybe there's your fourth starter 
in the Series, Case,” one of the sports- 
writers suggested. 

Casey whirled on him. 

“Don’t be surprised.” he said, wag- 
ging a finger. “Don’t be surprised.” 

Casey marched up and down the 
room. 

“That Brooklyn club is smart,” he 
said. “Old but smart. The smartest 
club in the league, don’t anybody for- 
get it. Show a little nervousness out 
there, and they'll jump all over you. 
They’ll bunt, they’ll hit-and-run and 
they'll steal. They’re smart, smart- 
old but smart.” 

He stopped and looked around. 

"I had a hat when I came in,” he 
said. 

Bill .\IcCorry went around looking 
for the hat. 

“Casey," said a sportswritcr, “I’ve 


been wanting to tell you. That blue hat 
of yours looks fine with your blue suit, 
but it clashes with your brown suit. 
You ought to get a brown hat for your 
brown suit.” 

Bill McCorry handed Casey the blue 
hat. Casey looked in.side of it, turned 
it over in his hands and rubbed his 
.sleeves against the brim. 

“This is my hat for every suit,” he 
said, “Edna [Mrs. Stengel] bouglit it 
for me in Rome last winter.” 

He looked at his hat and flicked a bit 
of dust from it. 

“I’m sorry I blew that one this after- 
noon, boys,” he said. “We could have 
had the victory party tonight. Maybe 
we’ll have it Tue.sday. I’m playing 
Pierce [Billy Pierce of the White Sox], 
hut I'll pitch my professional [Whitey 
Ford].” 

Nobody said anything. Casey saun- 
tered over to the door. 

"That Brooklyn club is smart,” said 
Casey, “hut I ain’t afraid of ’em. I 
ain’t afraid of the world.” 

Casey put on his l)lue hat, opened 
the door, waved shortly to the guests 
and walked out alone. end 
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Homers 

Balling 


Homers 

Pitching 

This week (9/17-9,23) 


Week Week 





Season 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 










Pittsburch 

3-1 .750 

(65-83) 

2 Virdon 

.389 

Viidon 

.321 

long 

27 

Friend 

16-16 


6-3 .667 

(89-62) 

15 Post 


Bailey 

.302 

Robinson 38 

Lawrence 

19-10 


6-3 .667 

(64-86) 

6 White 

.345 

Schoendiens 

.302 


35 

Antonelli 

18-13 


<•3 .571 

(90-60) 

7 Logan 

333 

Aaron 

.325 


37 

Buhl 

18-8 

Philadelphia 

3-4 .429 

(69-80) 

6 Jones 

.385 

Ashburn 

.304 

Lopata 

32 

Haddii 

13-7 


2-3 .400 

(88-59) 

9 Snider 


Gilliam 

.302 

Snider 


Newcombe 26-6 


2-5 .286 

(58-91) 

5 Drake 

.438 

Banks 

.295 

Banks 

27 

Rush 

13-9 

St. Louis 

1-5 .167 

(73-75) 

6 Musial 

.450 

Musial 

.311 

Boyer 

26 

Dickson 

13-10 

AMCmCAN LEAGUE 






Musial 





5-1 .833 

<85-64) 

5 Rosen 

.391 

Rosen 

.276 

Werla 

32 


19-9 










Wynn 

lS-9 

Ne« York 

3-1 .750 

(95-53) 

3 Manlln 

.571 

Mantle 

.356 

Manlle 

5l 

ford 

19-5 


3-2 .600 

(78-70) 

6 Kaline 

.500 


J32 

Kaline 

26 

laty 

20-13 








Maiwell 

26 



Oaliimoce 

3-2 .600 

(65-83) 

4 Ttiandos 

.444 

Nieman 

.313 

Triandos 

21 

Moore 

12-7 

Kansas City 

4-3 .571 

(50-99) 

5 Power 

.300 


.315 

Simpson 

21 


12-21 

Ch icato 

3-3 .500 

(83-65) 

7 Lollat 

.545 

MinosQ 

.314 

Doby 

21 

Pierce 

20-9 

Boston 

1-4 .200 

(80-69) 

2 Jensen 

.444 

Williams 

.350 

Williams 

23 

Brewer 

19-9 

Washington 

0-6 000 

(58-91) 

1 Killebrew 

.263 

Runnels 

.303 

S»...s 

29 

Stobbs 

15-14 
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Scored 

Bitted in Produced 












Robinson Cm 1 290 







(1 per 13 AB) 


er 47? AB) 





56 





Musial. St L l3ll) 






hitiofs (Al) 

(1 per 10 AB) 

(per 266 AB) 






Pi1thing{Nl) 

Newcombe, Bkn,26-6 Hacker, Chi, 3-13 







Pitching (AL) 


Heriiage. KC. 1-13 







ERA(NL) 









ERA (AL) 

Score. Clev. 2.5. 

Pascual. Wash. 5.92 







Compleio games 










(NL) 

(in 35 starts) 

(1 

21 starts) 







Complete games 

Pierce. Chi. 21 

Heitiage. KC. 1 








(At) 

(in 32 starts) 

(1 

16 starts) 








Team HR(NL) 

Cincinnati. 220 

Pittsburgh, 107 








learn HR (AL) 

New York 184 

Ball 

more. 89 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

learn runs (NL) 

Crncinnati. 761 

New York, 518 

Batting Biandl NY. .293 

Skuas. KC. .314 

learn runs (AL) 

New York. 826 

Baltimore. 549 

Home Runs Robinson, Cin, 38 

Colavilo. Clev, 20 

learn hils (NL) 

St Louis. 1,388 

New 

York 1.225 

RBIs 

Robinson. Cm. 83 

Colaviio. Clev, 61 

Team hits (AL) 

Detroit, 1.430 

Ballimote. 1,189 

Pitching Phillips. Mil, 5-2 

Sisler, Bos, 7-8 



\Su can't pul/ the wool 
over my eyes. I know 
ViOMATE is Squibb's 
vitam/n and ttiinera/ 
Supplement nnao/e- 
espec/a'/ y -for gets/ 


. . . don’t think I don't know a good thing 
when ! see it! A/I us dogs need VIONATE 
added to our food each day to stay healthy 
and strong." 

Take a tip from the lad with the healliiy 
liead of hair— he knoics Vionatc supplies all 
known essential vitamins and minerals dogs 
need in proper, scientific balance. Add to 
feed once daily to help keep i/our dog 
robust, alert, with licalthy skin and shining 
coat. Use during pregnancy and nursing 
periods to maintain strength; for pups to 
build strong bones and sound teeth. 


HORSES, CATS, BIRDS NEED VIONATE, TOO 

Vionate's special vitamin and mineral 
formula helps keep them all in top physical 
condition. Just add the recommended quan- 
tity to food each day. 

FREE -TO DOG AND HORSE OWNERS! 

New Squibl) Gestation Calculator tells at a 
glance when pup.s or foals are due. Simple 
and easy to use — just set the dial and read 
the answer. Write for your copy today I 
\<ldre.s.s: SQl'IHB, Dept. 7, Yetcrinufi/ 
Dipt., 74.5 Filth .\ve., .New York 

22, N. Y. 

See your druggist for 

V I O N AT E 



Do as breeders and kennel 
owners do— give your dog 
and other pets Vionatcl 
Economical to use, 8-oz. 
package lasts average- 
sized dog full 30 days. 
Save on 2-lb. and 10-lh. 
economy sizes. See your 
druggist today! 

VIONATE li o Squibb lro<ie'nork. 


Squibb QUALITY 


-THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 
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(ion like part of him. The finest football shoes 
are made of Kangaroo, the lightest, softest, yet 
strongest leather of. all. Look for this lag when 
you buy football shoes. It's your guarantee of 
the coach-approved leather — genuine Austral- 
ian Kangaroo — tanned in the U. S. A. 

FOOTBALL in 

forthcoming issues 

of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 

Here is just ;i partial preview of 
SPOUTS Il.l,USTK.\TEI)’s football 
eoveruKO to come, from now throuitb 
the Howl (James; 

• Next week: I’revii'W tif prrifpssional 
football inelutling scoiiiinic reports 
on all 12 pro dubs. 

• Friolball jM'nallieS. why they hap- 
pen. whut they are and how a referee 
ealls them, with illiistralioiis by Rob- 
ert Uiicer ami text liy Herman Iliek- 

• Nittht foiillmll in the SfUitli the 
Miami-.Marylanrl Kame. 

• Georjtia Tech's Hobby Dodii, the 
innovator of the IkIIv series. 

• .Seoutint; reporls 'Us in previous 
years' on "the hit: ones.” 

• Every week, ifi-rinun Hiekmun’s 
hunches. 

• .\nd every wwk. the up-to-lhe- 
wcekend story of the lop Karnes, the 
siKniflcani Kames. and all the color 
that makes f<iotl>;ill anti Fall one of 
the he.st combinations of tlte .Vmeriean 
sporting scene. 


MILWAUKEE 

by Rod Van Every 

Up by Vliet Street, the legend hand- 
ed from der Valor to der Kinder down 
is that Indian tribes paddling into Mee- 
lee-waug-ee for an early world series of 
lacrosse were met at the beach by na- 
tives bearing a wonderful concoction 
called Genutllichkeil, 

Since then “Mee-lee-waug-ee,” a 
dirty Winnebago word meaning stink- 
ing river (the Association of Commerce 
denies it! has become Multn-a-waukee, a 
Potawatomi word meaning "gathering 
[>lace by the river”; finally, "Milwau- 
kee,” a compromise meaning “beer.” 

Visitors to the World Series of hard- 
ball are likely to have Oi’niulliclikfil 
hut not “Milwaukee” flung at them 
from many directions. The stuff really 
is just "good fellowship: the state of 
lieing good-natured, easygoing, cheer- 
ful, cordial.” 

The man in the next seat at the sta- 
dium will dispense it when he buys the 
beers, stiares his bratwurst or offers a 
ride downtown after the game (if he's 
real smart, he’ll take West St. Paul 
Avenue, mucli llie fastest route). 

One should not, however, be carried 
away by this. Let a stranger make a 
nasty crack about the weakest of the 
Braves and he’ll have to pul! his teeth 
out of some good burgher’s knuckles. 
The libert.v of making nasty cracks is 
reserved for known fellow sufferers. 

Likewise, it is well to take care in the 
romping. The strait-laced city fathers 
have loaded tlie books with ordinance's, 
one of whicli (although never known 
to have been enforced) even prevents 
ogling. And the Milwaukee police de- 
jiartment has a national reputation for 
efficiency and honesty. 

The down-slipped “Milwaukee goi- 
ter,” while attributed by the unknow- 
ing to immersion in the city’s favorite 
product, actually has received a strong 
assist from a native love of eating. 
This municipal indulgence is reflected 
in fine restaurants: Mader’s and Karl 
ilatzscli’s for sauerliraten: Eugene’s 
Juneau and the Cape Cod for sea food; 
La Joy’s and Old Canton for oriental 
dishes; George Diamond’S, Frenctiy's 
and Lam mi’s forsleak.s or sundry. Out- 
lying, for atmosphere, are the Chalet 
on the Lake. Saxony. Black Steer, Mar- 
tiniijueand Wulff’s Island. 

Should distress develop, there is in 
town, October 8 through 12, the na- 
tional convention of the American Die- 
tetic .Association. They and others have 


jammed up hotel facilities in fine fash- 
ion. But no one will go bedless, with 
or without re.servations. The A. of C.’s 
housing bureau will sboehorn everyone 
in somewhere, and motel rates will not 
go uji; the stale law says so. 

Within 10 minutes of the Braves’ 
playing field tliere are several fancy 
motels. If worst comes to worst, Chi- 
cago is only 80 minute.s away by train. 

As baseball-mad as the city undoubt- 
edly will he if the Braves do take the 
pennant, the game isn't the only par- 
ticipant sport in Milwauket*. There are 
in America’s IJth largest city, for in- 
stance, 2,166 taverns. Divided into a 
population of 722,000. tliis provides 
one saloon for every persons, a nice 
ratio. Very often all ffiM ma.v be found 
in their saloon. 

Other sports for the finding; 2,21:1 
pinball machines, none offering mone- 



IN IMILWAUKCC: B£ER <ALL VARIETIES). 
THE BRAVES AND THAT C E IVI U ETLI C H KEI T 


tary rewards; recorded concerts liy the 
Milwaukee Music Appreciation club, 
OctohcT 4; HvUjujht at the Coronet 
Theater; the Wisconsin Square Dance 
Jamboree, Octolier 7; 2, '>90 jukeboxes; 
Ris6 Stevens and the Milwaukee Pops 
orchestra, October 11; an exhibition of 
international art at the Milwaukee Art 
Institute, October 10; 984 bowling al- 
leys (after all, Milwaukee is national 
lieadijuarters for the American Bowling 
Congress). 

Tlie perch fisliing is great off the 
government pier. The deer and bear 
sea.son are open for bow and arrow 
hunters, and metropolitan Milwaukee 
has wild, foot-loose deer. There is no 
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conservation law that says the hunter 
may not twang an arrow into a deer 
in downtown Milwaukee. The dis- 
orderly conduct ordinance, however, is 
encompassing. 

The bright lights of the Cream City 
(the name refers to the color of a stone 
once quarried in Milwaukee, not to 
Cttws I ^“’•er have been fitted with more 
than 25-watt bulbs, and the arrival of 
the Braves did not improve the night 
life. Mama's budget covers occasional 
.seats in the upper grandstand and the 
family room of the corner .saloon but 
not in a fancy nightclub. The fare: 
Robin Nelson’sJatnboreeon Ice icube) 
in the Empire Room of the Schroeder 
Hotel (in Milwaukee one always pro- 
nounces it Shrader, not Shroden; the 
Dave Kennedy jazz ijuartet at Ko- 
dric's; Milton Raymond’s band at Fa- 
zio’s on Fifth: the Frank de Miles quar- 
tet at the Holiday House; tlie Bill 
Stark trio in the Blackamoor Room of 
the Wisconsin Hotel. 

It is, of course, ridiculous to consider 
a going-home gift that does not smaek 
of anniillichkeit. It is equally ridicu- 
lous to believe that a gift-size pony of 
beer can be transported comfortably, 
except internally. There remain only 
two possibilities : sharp Wisconsin Ched- 
dar which the Wisconsin Cheese Mart, 
lO.’Ifi North Third Street, will mail, 
or the truly fine German sausages of 
I'singer’s, next door. 

On the return home, too, the cos- 
mopolite shouhl he e<iuipped to drop 
a real shocker: Milwaukee is not n 
German town at all; German foreign- 
born make up only 2 ' of the popu- 
lation. It’s just that there is so much 
GemulUchkrit. 


CINCINNATI 

by Harry Mayo 

As a sports town Cincinnati has few’ 
rivals— in the daytime. Follow the ohi 
Central Parkway down from the sub- 
urbs past the courthouse and over the 
Rhine and you’re in a red-hot roost of 
burghers who, even when the snow is 
on the stoops and the latch snug on tlu? 
!)arr<>om door, will talk aliout zem 
dear old Redlegs riglit up to IjedtimO 
at 9 o’clock. 

Alliteratively, Cincinnati has been 
called solid. Even so, the city of trim 
family businesses and precision-tool 
shops has earned its reputation. In its 
early days it moved with a caution 
that its late-comer rivals, Chicago and 
Cleveland, al)horred. But when the 
Depression struck, it was Cincinnati 
that suffered lea.sl. And now again, as 
pennant fever hits, it may be Cincin- 


nati that suffers less than either Brook- 
lyn or Milwaukee should its surprising 
Redleg.s come up short of wins at sea- 
son’s end. It is the flashier, more ex- 
uberant types — people who would cross 
the Ohio River into Kentucky for an 
evening of gambling and nightclub 
entertainment — who are cut deepest 
by tragedy. Solid Cincinnati will wait 
and, as in 1952 when the city remem- 
bered an old name — Forkopolis — and 
celebrated the 100th anniversary of 
the hot dog. only to discover it was in- 
vented in Frankfurt, Germany, it will 
be satisfied that it had the right idea 
anyway. 

Indeed, should the Redlegs win the 
pennant this year, the city may be sim- 
ilarly embarrassed. There are 4,700 
rooms in good hotels, and for month.s 
2,500 of them have been guaranteed 
to a convention of the United Mine 
Workers. Hotels are not accepting any 
reservations at all. Tlie Netherland- 
Hiiton, wliich traditionally houses 
v'isiting ball clubs, lias said with undue 
calmness that it has accommodations 
for two teams. Sportswriters are like- 
wi.se assured of a place of rest, but the 
nonworking crowd will have to take 
its chances. 

The variety of choice is, however, 
excellent. In addition to the Nether- 
land-Hilton, there are the Terrace- 
Hilton, the Sheraton-Gihson and the 
Sinton, all within a block or two of 
Fountain and Government squares. 
Whether a visitor stays there or not, a 
visit to the Terrace-Hilton on Sixth 
and Vine is a mu.st. An ultramodern 
■20-story plant, it is capped hy a glass 
turret, beneath which is located the 
Gourmet Restaurant, with a reputa- 
tion for the fine.st French cuisine in 
town. The Maisonette on Walnut 
Street will argue the point, but no- 
body will question that both arc ex- 
pensive. 

For entertainment after dark, the 
visitor who i.s not given to curling up 
with a good book has no choice but to 
leave town— for Kentucky. The main 
attraction is Johnny Ray at the Bever- 
ly Hills, just three miles south of Cin- 
cinnati. In Covington, where the gam- 
bling is not nearly as wide open as it 
once was but is still available if you 
can find the right people, there are still 
a number of good eating places on the 
Dixie Highway. 

But if tlie Redlegs are in the Series 
few visitors will require more enter- 
tuininent than that provided at Crostey 
Field. Best bet to get there is to take a 
cab at ■)()<• per person. At Crosley 
even a Yankee fan can enjoy himself 
with solid Cincinnati. end 



FAMOUS GUIDES 


USE AND RECOMMEND 


HUKTING KNIVES 


Says Les Bowman, Our Parties 
have ba^^ed as many as 133 bear, elk and 
other big game in a single season. With this 
much game to dress, i need the finest hunting 
knife money can buy. That'.s why I carry a 
Case. Just a quick, occasional sharpening, and 
my Case hunting knife is always razor sharp 
and ready for action.” 


No. M-3 FINN — Slim, saber ground 3" 
blade of mirror polished, chr<}mc plated, 
special formula steel, A lightweight knife, 
built to do a heavyweight job. Leather handle, 
$2.9$ with leather sheath. 

Same knife with genuine stag handle. No. 
.M-5 FINN, $3.15 



No. 51(> — 5" — A deadly beauty with 5" 
saber ground blade w ith hl<M»d gr<M>vc Special 
formula, mirror poii.shcd, chrome plated 
steel. Genuine stag handle, S5.25 with leather 
sheath. 

Same knife with leather handle, No. 316 — 
5", S4.50 



No, 523 — 5" — Husky, 5" saber ground, 
skinner blade makes short w<)rk of dressing 
the biggest game. Mirror polished, chrome 
plated, special formula steel. Genuine stag 
handle, $3.25 with leather sheath, 

Same knife with leather handle, No. 323 — 
5”, $4.25 

THERE ARE OVER 40 
CASE HUNTING KNIVES ANO AXES 

priced from 52.95 at better sporting goods, 
hardware and department stcjres. 



FREE 


every sportS- 
v-pacc artiile 
Keep Your 
K«-., FdKcJ 


W. R. CASE AND SONS 
CUTLERY CO. 


OCTOBER 1. 1956 
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THE BLACK SOX 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to you for finally pro- 
ducing the story of the 1919 World Series 
right from Chick Gandil's mouth (Baae- 
bu/l'a Hlackeal SccrW, Sept. 17). It was 
fascinating, and particularly so because he 
say.s that the Black Sox tried to doublecross 
the gamblers and win the Series. This I 
never suspected. 

When I returned from the war in 1919 
! made a slight bet of $25 on Cincinnati 
with a friend of mine. When the story ex- 
ploded I refunded the money, as I wanted 
no part of t he shenanigans of Messrs. Roth- 
stein, Sullivan and .^be Attel. Thanks to 
you I will now get that money back where 
it belongs— in my pocket. 

There remains only one thing more. It 
US to find out from Eddie Cicotte where the 
$10,000 went after he had removed it from 
under his pillow. I recall that in his confes- 
sion Cicotte .said that “he did it for the 
wife and kiddies.” Gandil says he didn't 
get a cent. How about the others'? Come 
on. give us the lowdown. 

Robert W. Wood Jr. 

Frinceton, N.J. 

• The only thing Gandil claims to know 
about that $10,000 is that he never took 
any of it. Gandil saw Cicotte put the 
money under his pillow and after the 
Series fled Chicago for a small Texas 
town where he visited his in-laws, had 
an appendectomy and waited for things 
to coo! down. 

When Gandil began to realize the 
enormity of the public scandal he had 
helped to create he decided to forego 
his share of the payoff in hope that this 
would exonerate him. In the meantime, 
Gandil and his wife had set up a home 
in California. Gandil never again saw 
any of his teammates except Fred Mc- 
Mullen, in 1919, and Swede Risberg, 
who paid him a brief visit in Berkeley 
in 1925.— ED. 


Sirs: 

I strongly believe that your article on 
the Black Sox .scandal was a fa.scinating 
and a rewarding piece of writing. My hat 
is oil to Chick Gandil not only for telling a 
very inspiring tale but also for having 
enough courage to present us with the actual 
facts of the scandal. 

Saul Rosenbloom 

Baltimore 

HARNESS RACING: ROCHESTER 
DECLARES WAR 

Sirs: 

If Sports Illustrated erred in its hand- 
ling of the harness racing as practiced at 
Rochester's Batavia Downs, it wa-s only on 
the side of altruism (War /a IJeclared, Sept 
10). It would have been possible to sell sev- 
eral thousand additional copies that week: 
copies of Sports Illustrated were asscarce 
a.s hen-s’ teeth in a matter of half an hour 
after they appeared on the newsstands. 

I’o.ssibly this was not caused entirely by 
regular public response to the harne.s-s .story. 
There is a feeling here, sub.stantiBtcd by 
magazine dealers and .stand operators, that 
Batavia Downs may have been .so impressed 
that it di.spatched emi.s.saries into the field 
to buy up all copies in .sight. 

If this is so, it is a great pity, because 
Mr. Tax's disclo.sures of the backgrounds 
of Messrs. Marra, Wishman and I’roven- 
zano wore most enlightening, These men, 
of course, run harness racing at Batavia 
and, while it wa.s not entirely news to us, 
the way the story was handled brought ev- 
erything into sharp focus and gave the 
whole un.savory situation a new impact. 

H. J. Taylor 

Rochester, N.Y. 

• Never underestimate the alertness of 
Rochester’s citizens, for a sample of 
whose opinions see below.— ED. 

Sirs: 

I am pleased and relie%'ed to think that 
someone has finally started a course of ac- 
tion against the harness racing situation as 


it now exi.sts. I marvel that it has continued 
as long as it has. 

Marjorie Vail 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

harness story excellent, oet rjd of 
USELESS czar. WANT MOKE. 

Richard Dennis 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

If more honest people would get behind 
this movement, maybe we would get a de- 
cent break and better racing at our tracks. 

Ralph P. Hint: 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Most fans know the circumstances, but 
it takes articles like yours to get the me.s.s 
cleaned up. Keep it up and thanks again. 

Al Bunuto 

Roehe.ster, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

It’.s about time a magazine like Sports 
Illustrated did something about those un- 
desirables. 

William J. Tobin 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

It is men like Mr. Tax who help keep it 
clean, and Batavia sure needs cleaning. 

William Wilson 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

1 am glad you had the nerve to bawl out 
those operators at Batavia Downs. 

Sam Meo 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I think if you continue to report and ex- 
plain the wrongs, the racing commmion 
will have to rectify itself. 

Mike Tormabine 

Rochester, N.Y. 
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Sirs: 

Complimr-nts to your Mr. Tax for his 
“hombsheH" on harness racing. More of 
these “bombs," and the horses can really 
find out how well they can run. 

Doris Lkk 

Ro< h«“ster, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

word of congratulation for your un- 
biased. factual and highly informative word 
|)i<'ture on the harness racing situation in 
New York State. 

Undoubtedly it will .stimulate the writ- 
ing of many similar sincere pieces through- 
out the staU*. 

Mr. Tax's column should go a long way 
toward helping eliminate the “unsatisfac- 
tory conditions" to which E. Roland Har- 
riman. president of the Hambletotiian So- 
ciety, hail reference when he announced 
the harness classic was being moved from 
(ioshen to DuQuoin, III. 

(iKOHCK Dai.Y 

New York 

MR. CARSO’S GOLDEN BOY 

Sirs: 

Your arti<'le concerning Art Aragon was 
u dilly lE & I), Sept. lOt. Every time I see 
ibat guy 1 get disgusted. If he’s ranked 
•No. 5, I -sure wonilor what poor slobs arc 
f farther down the line. It's about time that 
, strutting jjeacock got his phony feathers 
plucked. 

l.s there a peacock plucker in the house? 

M«)\\IR Schwartz 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

1 just had to let you know that the ar- 
ticle “.An the Great" is terrific. .As a char- 
ter member of Si’ORTS Illcstrated, I can 
not recall having read any sports article 
that was more entertaining. It is classic. 

Jop: Linck 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Sirs: 

I am surpri.se<l that a magazine of your 
caliber would publish such an unfair anil 
prejudiced article as the one I have just 
r<‘ad about .Art Aragon. Even though Ara- 
gon is a.s.sociateil with F. Carho and com- 
pany, I’m -sure that he couldn't be listed 
No. 5 in the ring ratings if ho is as had a 
fighter as you say. 

I hate to beef about your usually fine 
magazine, but I also think that Si’okts Ii.- 
i.i:sTKATKI> could have put .something about 
the National Junior Golf Tournament in the 
magazine instead of a diagram of Mickey 
.Mantle's brain. 

Rick Hekman 

Johnson City, N.Y. 

THE TORBAY TO LfSBON RACE 

Sirs; 

In July this year there was a raio of 
21 "tall ships” from England to I’ortugal 
iScoREUOARi), July 23 b Being a seaman who 
was trained on a "square rigger" Iwdore 
World War tl, I am very much inlero-stcd 
in the results of this race, but I was unable 
to follow it closely as I was at .sea. 

STANISt.AW .MaGIBRA 

New York 

• The 8(>()-inile handiciip race from 
'I'orbay, Knglaiul to Lisbon. Portugal 
was won by 1.5 finst- and second-term 
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cadets from the University of South- 
hampton School of Navigation who 
guided the a 58-year-(ild 

ketch, to victory. 

The unollicial list of entries and 
corrected times: Moiinnn (British'. 
152 h. 2 m. 57 s. il26 h. 21 m. d? s. 
('hrisliiifi Hiuiirh (Norwegian), 157 h. 
57 m. K) s. (127 h. 24 m. 6 s.l; 
(Turkish', 140 h. 46 m. 21 s. (127 h. 
:U m. 26 s.i; Folken (Swedish', 152 h. 
19 m. I Is. ildl h. 46 m.41 s.); fffm/nn 
(Swedishi, 155 h. 16 m. (137 h. 43 m. 
25 s , Fliiimj Clipprr (Swedish 150 h. 
42 m. 5 s. iI42 h. 21 m.); ('rente 
(British), 143 h. 30 m. 20 s. (143 h. 
30 ni. 20 s. ).— ED. 

CORRECTION 

Sirs; 

SeoRTs Ilm strated's Sept. 3 Pat on 
THE Back for Newport’s Tennis Pageant: 
this looks mighty like George Peabody 
(Peaboi Gardner, Harvard 1910, to me 
and not Reals C. Wright as captioned! 
"Pcab(»" was incidentally an eight-letter 
man while at Harvard — hockey '08, '09, 
'10; tennis ’10 (captain); track '08, '09, 
'Ifl, anti baseball '10. 

John C. Rice Jr. 

.Manchester, Mass. 

• It was indeed Peabo. — ED. 



GEORGE PEABODY GARDNER 


TEACHER'S PET 

Sirs: 

After three straight one-putt greens, I 
promised my daughter, who was playing 
with me, that if the fourth putt from about 
six feet went down I would subscribe to 
Sports Iu.ustratei) for three years. It did, 
thanks to .Art Wall’s idea of throwing his 
right i)alm "into" the hole (Tie from the 
Top, Sept. 10). 

Henry H. Hill 
P resident 

George Peabody Teachers College 
Nashville 

LOST & FOUND 

Sirs: 

Thank you so much for putting Coming 
Events back in Sports I llcstrated. I have 
been lost without it and have kicke<( my- 
-self for missing events on radio and TV, 
Patrick A. Nitt 

Lucas, Ohio 


Look for the Acrilan 
advertisement inside the 
front cover of this magazine. 

FIND YOUR 
ACRILAN^ 

SHIRT BY 
REVERE 

at these fine stores: 


Glen Full!.. N. Y- 


i v'- Mon'A .Shn 
C|ii|>A CnAim: 
The HIk Slor 


In.lionnpnlis. In.l 

Ithncn, N. y. 

Jersey City, N. .1 
Khiihhb City, Mo, 


L. & 

M.ii'vis Men* \ 
n,.hih\ Meii'» ! 
Jxek Nor 


r & Sun 


0»ei 


i. Ky, 


i’acliiciih, Ky. 
PhilixlelphiM. Ph. 
I'ittiiburRh. Pii. 

pilluburtth. I’«. 
roltAVille. P«, 

Quinoy. HI 

R«ch<-!.ter. N. Y. . 

Uoekfnrd. Ill...._ 

Itueklnni). Me. ,,, , 

. Mieh. . . 

. Mieh, . . 

Snieni, Uhiu . . 
rlnRficlci; Ohio 


Stro 


, P«. 


•. N. Y. 

Troy, N. Y. 

Uiiiun City. N. .1 
lUicii. N. Y. 

■ ten. N. Y. 
HHhinKton, I). C 


W»3h 


. !•« 


. . t PralKNiy, Mhm 
W heelinu, W. Va- 
Wilhnt-Harre. Pji. 
William«iM.rt, Pa, 


Your 


•, Mn«.«.. 
^■T,. Ohici 


Sc Ittihl 
•k"Ji KuhJ 


I'luthi-s 

'«h)>eric 


.Str.i 


Hirnhherir 
■ stores 


Al.so available in other 
throughout the couiilvy. 

BOTH STYLES in small, medium, large and 
extra largo. $8.95, FABRIC: "Attache,” a 
blend of Acrilan and wool by Milliken. 

•(B/lery/ie fibir bii Cbrmitrand. 


Revere 


PAT ON THE BACK 



SHANE MacCARTHY 


S URKouNDKD by his family and Presidential 
Assistant Sherman Adams, Shane MacCar* 
thy (fiTf^cr, Itfl) is shown after being sworn in 

to the newest job in the U.S. Government: Ex- 
ecutive Director of the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness. The MacCarthy family includes 
(Jroin left) Tim, 11; Kevin, 14; Pat, 6; Shane 
Jr., 17; Mike, 3; Mrs. MacCarthy. 

A vigorous, gregarious 48-year-old. MacCar- 
thy still speaks with traces of his native Cork 
brogue. 'T was IT,” he says, "when I came to 
the U.S., and I had been raised and schooled in 
a country where sports and fitness were an in- 
tegral part of the process of growing up. At my 
high school, athletics were treated on et^ual 
merit with any of the subjects taught. And 
when I look back I see how important it is to 


develop interest in sports at a very young age. 

“Here in America our pattern of living has be- 
come so mechanized and education so crowded 
that it has pushed physical training into a sec- 
ondary position.” 

Top priority in his new job will be given to 
restoring training for fitness to its proper place 
both in and outside of school. MacCarthy has 
taught at Georgetown and Catholic universi- 
ties in Washington and held various adminis- 
trative posts in government. He keeps fit him- 
self by playing golf, handball and basketball 
and has lately taken up bicycling. Every eve- 
ning he leads a procession of neighborhood 
youngsters (including his own) on a five-mile 
cycle tour of northwest Washington— for exer- 
cise and the feeling of family participation. 
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FASHION “COLORAMA” COMES TO TOWN 


"Colorama". . .Esquire Socks creates superb com- 
binations of the season's newest shades of blue 
and brown. You'll see these colors everywhere this 
Fall. But never to better advantage than in the 
handsome argyles and distinctive patterns of these 
soft, exceedingly comfortable stretch socks. Be 
sure to ask for these colorful one-size socks in a 
rich blend of cottorr and stretch nylon $1.00 

Esquire Socks* 

'THE «MABTK»T THINO ON TWO FEET" 
DIVISION Of CHESTER M, ROTH CO- INC.. MANUfAauRERS, NEW YORK CITY 


IN ESQUIRE SOCKS’ NEW BLUE AND BROWN! 




O'l. I liiiik 1 r.S. k. (Rot.) — C;haiiiiiim of iho lloani. (.loimuiic Disiilk ’C> 


Colonel Thompson believes 

in fresh air , . . 


"W'c tlon'l l)clie\c in our OUl 

Kciiiiukv ravern in art il i< i:ill\ -lifattil 
Karc'honsfs the wav mass protliucd whis- 
kies are a<;e<l," sa\s Col. I'hoinpson. 

“'Our spet ial waiehoiises Ineathe frex/i 
air. It's losllier lor us this way. bctausc 
Naiiiic steals more oi our uhiskey ihton^h 


e\a]toraiion. IWn whin's leli lias been st) 
smoothed and mellovreil bv 7 lon^ vears 
ol N'aliire's rliiingr.i in tem|>enuure aiul 
season that, in my o|jinion. it’s the finest 
Bomletl Bourb<.>n made ttHlay. 

■‘I'tl like to have \ou iiy some. I do 
believe you'll rnul it remarkably good.” 



I^EIMXUCKV 7XVER,M 


7 YKARS OUO 


r BOLHBON (WHISKEY • 7 YEARS OLD • 100 PROOF • BOTTLCD rN-80ND 
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